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—— THE —— 
Between the North 


Shenandoah Valley Route “ssi"zas;* Soon 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Uns: 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, a the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

ior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
ork, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, ashington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chatta » Memphis, Little Rock, 
Auanta, Montgomery, Mobile, Rew Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
résorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and East, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line:—104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, a 
MASS.; Broadway, NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIMURE; Cumberland Valle 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK aso Quickesr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
NOVEMBER 18th, 1883. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect —— Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 
New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
3», 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 6.45 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 
Direct connection by “ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
4.15, 3.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
i anh Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

UNDA Mew York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
$12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 11.15 A.M. 
%.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, midnight. 
SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.00 midnight. 
Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 
Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 
+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. fo 7.00 A. M. 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
@1.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 
Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 
sCremes for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
SUN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 
‘Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C.G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. ¥.& T. A., Phila. 











SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDI:S 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
ure constipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright's 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applicants. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemis ry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CO., 


74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE informal canvass of the American people with reference to their 
presidential preferences proceeds side by side with the election of 
delegates to the National conventions. Both processes continue to show 
that Mr. BLAINE possesses a much wider popularity than could have 
been expected, and also that the federal office-holders and part of the 
old third-term party are exceedingly busy in the interests of Mr. ARTHUR. 
No third candidate thus far possesses a popularity that brings him into 
competition with either of these. But the number of unpledged dele- 
gates and the number of delegates who favor some third candidate, 
promise to be so great as to leave the decision in doubt until the Con- 
vention meets. In Massachusetts a careful canvass conducted by Zhe 
Advertiser shows that Mr. EDMUNDs enjoys the support of the Repub- 
licans of that state. 

It seems that we were hasty in saying that General GRANT’s name 
has disappeared entirely from the discussion of possible candidates. 
Just as there are Pennsylvania Democrats who are said to vote for 
General JACKSON, so it appears there are Southern Republicans who still 
support Mr. GRANT. But the practical politicians appear to have learned 
the lesson of 1880, and to regard Mr. GRANT'S candidacy as a matter of 
ancient history. 


THE evidence of Mr. GEORGE BuIss before Mr. SPRINGER'S com- 
mittee has a special importance as coming from a gentleman who belongs 
to the Stalwart wing of the Republican party. It is therefore remarkable 
as being condemnatory of the management of the Star Route prosecu- 
tions in a more severe sense than even that of Mr. JAMEs or Mr. Mac- 
VEAGH. Mr. BLIss is explicit in charging upon Mr. CHANDLER a serious 
share of the responsibility, and in maintaining that Ex-senator KELLoGG’s 
escape from an indictment by the Grand Jury must be ascribed to the 
complicity of more than one legal officer of the government. 
we have heard as yet only one side of this miserable story. 
ARTHUR, however, owes it to himself and to the Republican party to 
make it evident that he is in no association with men who are willing to 
screen their associates from the legal consequences of criminal acts. Mr. 
SPRINGER’S committee is collecting materials which will be used without 
stint in the next campaign, unless the President enables the Republican 
party to present a clean bill, not by whitewashing, but by casting off 
every person who is justly implicated in this defeat of justice. 


Of course, 


The investigation by the Committee of the House into the charges of 
nepotism brought against ex-Speaker KEIFER furnishes another bit of 
material for Democratic campaign speeches. Mr. KEIFER was the 
choice of that large element in the Republican party which follows Mr. 
GRANT'S bad example in refusing to believe any ill of its friends. Warn- 
ings as to what would follow his election came to the majority of the 
House from every quarter. Yet two unimpeachable candidates for the 
speakership were passed by when this man was elevated to that most 
responsible position. His management of the House was in itself so 
scandalous that it may be said to account in good part for the defeats of 
November, 1882. The Committee reports that he treated important of- 
fices in his gift as personal perquisites. He removed one of the sten- 
ographers of the House at the close of the session of Congress, when 
the work required of him was finished, and gave the office to his nephew, 
To compensate the stenographer removed, he levied upon another office- 
holder for half his salary, threatening him also with removal, if he re- 
fused to make this arrangement. These facts were notorious, even at 
the opening of the present session. Yet a majority of the Republican 
caucus voted to make Mr. KEIFER their honorary. candidate for the 
speakership, thus giving him, by the courtesy of tradition, the leadership 
of the minority in the House. The disgrace inflicted on Mr. KEIFER by 
the report of these transactions is not his alone. It falls upon every 
member of the House who voted for him in caucus, after hearing that 
such charges had been brought against him and not answered. 
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THE management of last Congress was not a creditable one to the 
Republican party. in one important respect, however, the Democrats 
are doing even worse. As the Constitution defines the powers of Con- 
gress, its most important duty is the appropriation of the national revenue 
to the various objects within the scope of the government. The prepara- 
tion and passage of the appropriation bills occupies more attention, and 
affects directly a larger body of people, than does any other transaction 
except the enactment or alteration of a tariff. Yet of the eight ordinary 
appropriation bills only three have passed the House. Two others have 
been reported and may be taken up. The remaining three are the most 
important of the ten, yet none of them is yet out of the hands of Mr. 
RANDALL’S committee. Two years ago, business was thought to receive 
but dilatory attention. Yet these bills were then in a much more ad- 
vanced status than they are at present. 

The most important measure to which the House can point as taking 
the place of action on appropriation bills, is the bill to pension the sur- 
vivors of the Mexican war. In defence of this measure it is alleged that 
similar action was taken after about the same interval in behalf of the 
survivors of the war of Independence and the second war with Great 
Britain. But in those cases no one was admitted to the benefit of the 


| law, unless he had actually served a term of nine months in the Ameri- 


| should see fit to pass it. 





can army; and even then ke was excluded, unless he proved that he was 
poor enough to have some claim to public support. The new law dis- 
penses with both these restrictions. It places on the pension list men 
who never crossed the Rio Grande river, who may not have been six 
weeks enlisted when the war came to an end, and who are in comfortable 
or easy circumstances. And it repeals the law forbidding the payment of 
pensions to persons who afterwards took arms against the national gov- 
ernment. It is said that twenty thousand soldiers of the Southern Con- 
federacy will be placed on the pension list by this new bill, if the Senate 
It is quite true that many of the soldiers of the 
Southern Confederacy are in a condition of destitution which entitles 
them to sympathy. There could be no objection to an organized but 
private effort for their assistance. But there is very great objection to 
voting either national or State money in pensions to men who took up 
arms for the destruction of the national Union. 


Mr. BLAIR’s BILL for the distribution of a part of the national sur- 
plus for the extinction of illiteracy has continued to occupy a large part 
of the Senate’s time. The most serious objection which has been urged 
against it, is the possibility that the colored people of the South may not 
receive a fair share of the assistance thus extended by the nation. The 
friends of the bill do not seem to think it possible to amend it in sucha 
way as to prevent partiality of this kind. They prefer to rely upon the 
pressure of public opinion, and the danger of a discontinuance of na- 
tional aid, as means to secure equal treatment for black and white. There 
is a feeling also that something is to be gained by dealing generously 
with the South, and by appealing to its sense of justice and fair play. 
They argue that if the Democrats of the South do not deal with this fund 
as the nation has a right to expect, the consequences to that party will be 
very serious. They alsothink that even if the white people alone are 
lifted out of an illiterate condition the gain to the country will be very 
considerable. Mr. BLAIR quoted a striking passage from President GAR- 
FIELD’s Inaugural Address, in which it is said: ‘‘ To the South this ques- 
tion is of supreme importance ; but the responsibility does not rest upon 
the South alone. The nation itself is responsible for the extension of 
the suffrage, and is under special obligations to aid in removing the illit- 
eracy which it has added to the voting population. For the North and 
the South alike there is but one remedy. All the constitutional powers 
of the nation and of the states, and all the volunteer forces of the people, 
should be summoned to meet this danger by the strong influence of uni- 
versal education.” 

It is objected to the bill that it sets a very serious precedent in voting 
national money to the states for this or any similar purpose ; and it is 
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argued that the school systems of the Northern states show its need- 
lessness. Those systems, however, are in good part the creation of 
national votes of lands and money, given to the states either for this or 
for general purposes. The majority of the states then in the Union capi- 
talized as a school fund their shares of the surplus distributed in 1836. 
The national land-laws set apart large sections of the public domains in 
the newer states for the same purpose. And more recently large slices 
of the public domain were voted to the states in furtherance of scientific 
agricultural education. There are plenty of precedents for the appro- 
priation Mr. BLAIR proposes; and if his measure is defective in point of 
detail it is the duty of the Senate not to defeat it but to amend it. We 
observe that it receives the very hearty support of the Southern Senators 
generally, the exceptions being those Democrats with whom their tradi- 
tions about the meaning of the Constitution weigh for more than do the 
national necessities. 


THE Senate's Committee of Foreign Relations has reported a bill 
establishing a system of government inspection of meats intended for 
exportation from the United States, and giving the Executive a general 
discretion to exclude ‘‘ any product of any foreign state which by unjust 
discrimination prohibits the importation of any product of the United 
States.’’ It also prohibits, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, the 
importation of unwholesome or adulterated foods and liquor. This 
measure we think eminently reasonable. It is exactly of the kind we 
suggested when the question was referred to the Committee. We owe 
it to foreign governments to co-operate with them in preventing the sale 
of unwholesome and diseased food to their people. We have no right 
to resent any precautions they may see fit to take for that purpose. Nor 
have we a right to resent any measures they may take for the protection 
of their home producers against imports from abroad, so long as the du- 
ties imposed for this purpose fall equally upon their imports from all 
foreign countries. But we owe it to ourselves, to our national good name, 
and to the interests of our own producers, not to allow the protection 
of home production by foreign countries to be disguised under pretences 
about the wholesomeness or soundness of the food we send abroad, 
Such pretences are both an insult and a general injury to us. They 
stigmatize us in the face of all mankind as willing to make a profit out of 
the sufferings and death of our fellow-men. They injure us in every 
market of the world, by declaring that our exports are a good deal worse 
than worthless. There is but one way to meet hostile action of this kind, 
and that is by retaliation. The market furnished by fifty million people for 


the characteristic products of Eurupean taste and industry, is much too | 


important to be forfeited wantonly. Spain discovered that even her 
West Indian Islands could not get on without us. France and Germany 
may find that Bordeaux and Lyons, Crefeld and Berlin, have reason to 
regard us as equally indispensable to their prosperity. 


THE Democrats of the House met in caucus on Tuesday evening, to 
determine what should be done with the Tariff bill. Previous to the 
meeting a canvass of the Democratic members was made by a com- 
mittee of gentlemen interested in the question, and it was ascertained 
that a majority could not be secured for Mr. MoRRISON’S measure. 
They then had resort to the tactics adopted by Mr. RANDALL with refer- 
ence to the equally objectionable tariff bill reported some years ago by 
Mr. FERNANDO Woop’s Committee of Ways and Means. They at- 
tempted to ascertain what concessions to local interests in Pennsylvania 
and some other states would secure votes enough to carry the measure 
through the House. It is claimed that in this way they ascertained the 
principal changes that must be made in the measure. As a consequence, 
the majority came to the caucus with no expectation of having things all 
their own way. They. knew that about forty-six democrats would vote 
against the billas it stood, and that thirty-six with the Republicans would 
make a majority of the House. It was moved, indeed, as a matter of 
form, that the bill should be adopted as a party measure; but an amend- 
ment leaving every member free to act in accordance with his judg- 
ment of the interests of his constituents, was promptly offered and finally 
was adopted. It seems to be the understanding that this freedom of 
action chiefly concerns amendments to be offered while the bill is in 
committee of the whole, but that some measure is to be reported from 
that committee to the House, and is to be sent up to the Senate by the 
vote of the majority. On the other hand, the free trade party in the 
caucus agreed to support a proposal for the abolition of all the duties on 





tobacco, and for a very considerable reduction in certain of the duties on 
liquors, 

The result of the caucus is a substantial victory for Mr. RANDALL and 
his friends. They have carried nearly half of their proposal to abolish 
the Internal Revenue duties, and they have secured full liberty to alter 
Mr. Morrison's bill to any extent which does not involve its virtual rejec- 
tion. All that the free trade party secure is the assurance that some kind 
of measure for the reduction of the tariff is to pass the House. It may be 
a bill without any free list. It may provide for five or ten per cent. 
reductions instead of twenty per cent. It may restore the tariff on wool, 
in accordance with the pledges given by the Ohio Democrats. It may 
differ as much from the original measure as the gun did, after it had re- 
ceived a new lock, stock, barrel and trigger. But whatever it may be 
the House is to pass it. Very much now depends upon Mr. RANDALL'S 
leadership. If he were a doné fide protectionist, there would be a good 
prospect of making the measure entirely unobjectionable. But his record 
proves that he is very far from having any solid convictions on the sub- 
ject. Those protectionists who have been sending him telegrams as the 
trusted representative of their interests, may find good reason to regard 
him as simply a politician who is anxious to make the largest personal 
profit out of the perplexity of his party. 


CARRYING OUT a programme that had been suggested and canvassed, 
the President has appointed Mr. SARGENT Minister at St. Petersburg, and 
the mission to Berlin will probably be left vacant for some time. In an- 
nouncing his transfer to Mr. SARGENT, Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN sends 
a complimentary despatch which the recipient may take as balm and 
ointment for any wounds received in Berlin. As the compensation is 
the same for both places, the transfer does not carry any substantial 
advantage. 


MR. FRELINGHUYSEN’S NOTE is not only.very complimentary, but it 
conveys a distinct approval of Mr. SARGENT’S course in the LASKER 
business. ‘You have done nothing,” he says, ‘‘ but obey the instruc- 
tions of this Government therein.”” Prince BISMARCK may therefore 
speed the departing Minister with the perusal of this emphatic statement 
of the American Government’s responsibility. 


THE Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a bill to furnish the 
children of the public schools with their text-books gratuitously. This 
has been the practice of many commonwealths for years past. Its adop- 
tion in Massachusetts we venture to characterize as one of the reforms 
which are due to Mr, B. F. BUTLER. 

It is surprising to us that none of the states have taken steps to 
exempt their school systems from the necessity of purchasing text-books 
from the publishing houses. As a consequence, the business has be- 
come a matter of rivalry and intrigue among the different firms which 
publish school-books; and serious losses have been inflicted on several 
states through the success of one firm in ousting the publications of an- 
other, after the latter had been purchased in considerable quantities. In 
the National School system of Ireland an excellent series of text-books is 
used, which were prepared under the direction of Archbishop WHATELY, 
and some of them by himself. They are printed and published by the 
National Board, and are furnished to the children at a mere fraction of 
first cost. It is believed that a small payment for the books secures 
better care of them than if they were given. 

The Massachusetts Senate has passed the bill to establish Civil Ser- 
vice Reform in the state government, the Democrats voting in the nega- 
tive. The same is true of the vote in the New York Senate on the bill 
to make this reform compulsory in the cities of that Commonwealth. 
The fourteen senators who voted against the bill formerly, changed their 
mind on hearing from their constituents on the subject. The bill, how- 
ever, now exempts the police of the cities from the reform. This we 
think is a mistake. If we may judge from the police of Philadelphia in 
the mayoralty which preceded Mr. K1NG'S, the police may be made exceed- 
ingly efficient election agents; and any reform of this kind should eman- 
cipate them from the necessity of hunting up voters for the dominant 
party. 

It becomes evident that the country must look to the Republican 
party for any reform of this nature. It is true that the Democrats carried 
a bill for this purpose through the legislature of New York a year ago. 
But sober second thought appears to have satisfied them that their party 
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has everything to lose and nothing to gain from the abolition of that sys- 
tem of patronage which it introduced into American politics. In not one 
of our commonwealths in which they have the majority do they make 
any effort to establish any other method of appointment to office. 


It is said that the waiters in New York hotels distinguish guests from 
Philadelphia by their refusal to eat what is put on the table as butter. 
This is complimentary to the discernment of our townsmen. An inves- 
tigation recently carried on in that city shows that in nine cases out of 
ten the article sold for butter is one of the many preparations of beef 
suet. It is alleged also that some of these are extremely unwholesome, 
one of them coutaining acid ‘‘strong enough to eat through a leather 
boot.”’ In general they are of Western manufacture, being made at or 
near the establishments in which cattle are slaughtered for Eastern use. 
The dairy interest in the state is a very strong one, and legislation is 
contemplated for its protection against this kind of competition. It is 
proposed to forbid both the manufacture and the sale of these substitutes 
for butter under heavy penalties, and to appropriate thirty thousand dol- 
lars to defray the expense of the Dairymen’s Association in bringing of- 
fenders against this law to justice. This is a matter which concerns 
more than the state of New York. Large quantities of dairy products 
are sent to Europe through New York city; and serious questions will 
be raised if the law should be used to make wholesale dealing in or ex- 
port of these substitutes illegal. It would be a gain to the country in the 
long run, if their export could be stopped; but the competency to effect 
this is not possessed by the state government. 


THERE has been a sharp crisis of feeling in the Dominion Parliament 
with reference to further legislation in the interest of the Canada Pacific 
Railroad. The debates on the subject and the conclusions reached seem 
to show that confederation has done but little to overcome the old pro- 
vincial antipathies, and to consolidate the different provinces, into national 
unity. The Province of Quebec made its support of the government's 
proposal depend upon its securing ‘‘ better terms’’ for its own interests. 
The route of the road toward its Eastern terminus has been arranged so 
as to bring all the business of the interior directly to Montreal and Que- 
bec, to the exclusion of Toronto. As a consequence, the people of Otta- 
wa are very sore over this transaction, and are asking whether their prov- 
vince is to be sacrificed at all times and under all circumstances for the 
benefit of the rest of the Dominion. Canada consists of isolated dis- 
tricts which it must be exceedingly difficult to blend together into a ho- 
mogeneous country. It is therefore the more unfortunate that the meas- 
ures thought necessary for that purpose are just of the kind to awaken 
and develop local jealousies. 


THE full report of Mr. GLADSTONE’S great speech on introducing his 
new Reform Bill shows that it was one of the finest of his parliamentary 
discussions. Long practice as Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
Mr. GLADSTONE great in the exposition of complicated measures like 
this; and in no instance has he appeared to better advantage than the 
present one. Americans will turn with especial interest to the passage 
in which he appeals to the example of the United States, and to the 
success of our government in a situation of extreme difficulty, as justify- 
ing the extension of the suffrage in England: “ In the main it is the rep- 
resentative system which is the strength of the modern state in general, 
and of the state in this country in particular. Sir, I may say as an illustra- 
tion I believe that never has this great truth been so vividly shown as in 
the recent war of the American Republic. The convulsion of that 
country between 1861 and 1865 was perhaps the most frightful which 
ever assailed a national existence. The efforts which were made on 
both sides were marked. The exertions by which the Secession move- 
ment was put down were not only extraordinary, but they were what 
would have been called by anticipation impossible; and they were only 
rendered possible by the fact that they proceeded from a nation where 
every capable citizen was enfranchised, and had a direct and energetic 
interest in the unity and well-being of the state.” 

The passage relating to the claims of Ireland to the extension of the 
suffrage, as even exceeding those of England and Scotland, furnished 
the Irish representatives and the Irish press with an opportunity of doing 
justice to the only English statesman who ever has risked popularity and 
power for the sake of doing what he regarded as justice to Ireland. We 
are sorry to say that the opportunity was not embraced. We sympathize 
with the Irish in their resolve to accept no alien rule, however gentle and 


generis. 





considerate in its administration. But we also must say that they weaken 
the confidence of their friends in their own future, by their entire in- 
ability to appreciate Mr. GLADSTONE’s character. 





No LEss than three hundred English ladies have signed a petition 
for the restoration of BAKER Pasha to his rank in the British Army. As 
this worthy forfeited his rank by attempting to outrage a young lady in 
an English railway-carriage, we cannot think that these petitioners have 
done much honor to their sex by making this request. We have confi- 
dence, however, in one English lady~we mean in Queen VicToRIA,— 
that three thousand such signatures would not move her to take this man 
back into her service. Since the death of the Prince Consort, the Queen's 
children rather than the Queen have given tone to English society. The 
result has been morally disastrous. An era of self-indulgence, extrava- 
gant outlay and moral laxity has succeeded to that in which Prince 
ALBERT was the first gentleman in the kingdom. In such a condition 
of things, the moral indifference that cares little about right or wrong is 
apt to think itself the generosity that inclines to mercy. 
resents an older and sounder mode of feeling, and England would be 
the better for her more frequent appearance in public and in society. 


The Queen rep- 


THE British ship-owners are among the elements which would not re- 
gret the overthrow of the present ministry and the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S bill to prevent the excessive insurance of 
vessels excites their anger to a degree which is not complimentary to 
their character. They practically refuse to entertain any proposition to 
increase the safeguards which the law throws around their own sailors 
and around passengers. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, however, alleges that 
thirty-five hundred sailors meet their death every year through the sink- 
ing of British ships, not including coalers and fishing vessels. He shows 
that under the present system a ship-owner may gain from four to ten 
thousand pounds by the failure of his vessel to return from the voyage on 
which he has sent it. Such an owner, therefore, has every inducement 
to evade his duty or to neglect it, while a law for the better regulation of 
marine insurance would put the inducement on the other side. It is said 
that this merely will transfer marine insurance from British to American 
and other foreign ports. But whatever other countries may do it is ex- 
tremely probable that the passage of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S law by Parlia- 
ment will be followed by similar legislation in Congress. 


THE latest news from the Soudan is not reassuring with reference to 
the safety of Colonel GoRDON. It appears that he has failed completely 
as regards the main object of his journey to Khartoum. The whole dis- 
trict around that city is in insurrection, and no part of the country to the 
west of General GRAHAM'S lines remains in obedience to Egypt or the 

sritish. At last advices, Colonel GORDON had fought a successful battle 

on the 16th inst., and was to start on his retreat on the 18th. Buta re- 
treat under such circumstances must mean a continuous battle, or what 
is still worse a march under the guerilla fire of the enemy. To traverse 
hundreds of miles of an African desert after this fashion, on his way to 
the Egyptian frontier, is an undertaking from which the bravest man 
might shrink. 

The reasons for his failure are two. 
to the Soudan without any definite object. 
without either annexing the country or restoring it to Egyptian rule. At 
no point in his mission has he been able to say what he came for, unless 
it were to make Mr. GLADSTONE’S course in Parliament easier because 
less open to criticism. The other reason for his failure is the complete 
change of conditions in the Soudan. A genuine religious fanaticism, like 
that of the Moslems, is as nearly an incalculable force as can be. A 
“war of zeal,’’ such as EL MAHDI is waging, calls out all that is bravest 
and all that is fiercest in both the Arab and the Berber character. It 
differs vastly from the huge egotism of the TAE-PING rebellion in China, 
by whose suppression Colonel GORDON won his first laurels. It meets the 
elements which are strongest in his own character with the resistance of 


The first is that he was sent out 
He was to restore peace, 


something equally energetic. 

The religious world has been much interested in Colonel GorDON’S 
career, through the evidence that his religious earnestness is the source 
of his wonderful practical efficiency. We hope that its interest in him 
will not be diminished by the discovery that his theology is one sz 
From an interview published in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, it ap- 
pears that Colonel GoRDON has little respect for churches and “the 
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church class;’’ that he thinks Pharisaism abundant in modern Christi- 
anity; that he believes in the pre-existence and the repeated incarna- 
tions of the human soul; and that he looks for the final salvation of 


all men. 
[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 397.] 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S OBFECTS. 
T is evident that the Republican party is still the only one capable of 

a vigorous and satisfactory initiative. To it the country must look 
for a successful handling of the public questions that appear upon the 
bosom of the time. A secondary part still contents the Democratic 
leaders ; they are ready as heretofore to oppose, but not to undertake ; 
their policy continues evasive, their purposes infirm. They hope to pro 
fit by accidents, to avail themselves of opportunities, to win by good 
luck ; but they do not expect to master the situation. Mr. CARLISLE 
and Mr. Morrison have professed a bolder purpose; but after all the 
characteristic disposition of their party is expressed by those within it who 
desire to attack the tariff, but wish, first of all, to ‘‘ get into power,’’—con- 
cealing their purpose until it may be safely avowed. 

It can hardly be denied that, on the other hand, the Republican 
organization has definite doctrine and policy, and is fairly united in sup- 
port of them. The innate conviction of nationality which its members 
have cherished since Secession appealed to the tribunal of arms has 
been gratified and strengthened by the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. That the Union is permanent, that it has the qualities of a na- 
tion, that it has every function of sovereignty needful to maintain its 
own existence, promote the welfare of its people, and enforce its rights 
in the family of organized governments, is and must be Republican 
doctrine; and that strong sentiment in the party of dissatisfaction with 
the forcible disfranchisement of the colored voters of the South comes 
from this national feeling as much as from a sense of political obliga- 
tion. That the nation should confer the franchise, and that local au- 
thority and local outlawry should annul it, are facts that fly in the face 
of the convictions that were formed under the Union standard, in the time 
of the struggle to maintain its authority. 

Aside from this, however, it is apparent that the Republican party 
has certain objects and purposes. Its principle of national unity carries it 
to that of national independence. It is for a tariff that shall be distinctly 
protective. It tolerates no evasion on this question, and it will consider 
no compromise. It means that American interests shall be developed; 
that American workmen shall be introduced to every variety and form 
of remunerative industry ; that what can be produced at home shall be; 
that our own hands shall make every sort and description of article which 
our civilization calls for; that our independence shall be complete and 
real, not imperfect and deceptive. We owe to our own people, first, the 
advantages of the protective system; we shall have bounty for the world 
after our duty at home has been fully discharged, and not till then. 

That this is the doctrine of the Republican party, is gratifyingly cer- 
tain. The election in Kansas offered a fresh and conclusive proof, if 
proof was needed, and the attitude of the Republicans in Congress main- 
tains consistently this essential policy of the organization. 

After the tariff, it may be fairly said that the treatment of questions of 
administrative finance comes next. Here, as in the other case, Republi- 
can policy is national. It means, first, the payment of the debt, and the 
maintenance of a revenue system which will insure the continuance of 
payment. It means the promotion of education by a policy of aid which 
shall be liberal and efficacious. It means that free government, depen- 
dent upon the people’s intelligence, shall be maintained by guaranteeing 
their intelligence. Such a policy is both rational and national. That 
the nation should not protect the very fountain of its existence, is irra- 
tional and absurd. And still farther Republican financial policy means, 
as we believe, that the revenue strength of the nation should be saved, 
not wasted; that its tax-paying ability should be wisely utilized, not 
foolishly misapplied; and that when the Union of the States has it in its 
power to aid the States separately this beneficent result should not fail 
because of feeble and timid counsel, or stale and inapplicable political 
notions. 

That the Republican doctrine and policy should be applied with 
statesmanlike breadth and courage to our relations with the nations that 
adjoin us on the continent, is not less certain, even if it be as yet less 
manifest. The system which shall establish the most friendly and inti- 
mate commercial relations, which shall promote the common interests 








by a common method of protection, is one which is at once harmonious 
with the general work of the Republican party, and proportioned to its 
energy and courage. The plan by which we reach our neighboring 
countries through so-called treaties of reciprocity is a narrow one, beset 
with dangers and complications; but the plan of a zo//verein, extend- 
ing our free markets, enlarging our command of new materials, and 
fortifying our protective system, is broad and simple. 

To one more object does the Republican party necessarily address 
itself,—that of administrative reform. To pursue this it is bound by gen- 
eral duty and special promise. Itis committed against the abuses of the 
‘‘ spoils system,” and in favor of making the public places available for 
the best service of the public. It has signified, again and again, its 
desire to make the faithful clerk secure in his tenure against the political 
“‘bosses."’ To the Republican party the country looks, and must look, 
for practical reform in the civil service. There can be no such reform 
maintained with the Democratic party in power; Mr. PENDLETON is our 
witness as to this. 

These, then, are the natural and fit objects of the Republican or- 
ganization at the present time. National Union, the enforcement of 
national authority, the guaranty by Protection of adequate wages for 
labor, the continued extinction of the debt, the maintenance of means 
to continue extinction, the utilization of easy revenues and the relief of 
onerous taxes, the promotion of education and conquest of illiteracy, the 
establishment of a broad and simple system of commercial intercourse 
with adjoining nations, the purification of the public service and its re- 
demption from ‘ boss’’ managers and political assessors,—such are pur- 
poses which ought to be entertained by the Republicans of the United 
States, and must be, if they mean to use their opportunity and maintain 
their majority of power. 


THE PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE good book tells us that some good things are like the grain of 

wheat that falls into the ground and seems to die,—does die indeed 
as the first step to a larger life. These good things have their time of 
moderate and bounded success. They seem to have a great future be- 
fore them. But then come disappointment and defeat, and to all ap- 
pearance the life has gone out of them. But because they were really 
alive in the first place, and at one with the deepest and truest things in 
the universe, they cannot die without rising through death to a larger and 
broader life. 

So, let us hope, it will be with the movement for Reform in municipal 
affairs that has been going forward in Philadelphia for five years past. 
That it is to continue to exist in just the form it has borne, we see no 
reason to expect. Whether the Committee of One Hundred disbands or 
continues its organization, matters but little, except to the gentlemen 
who compose it. It is evident that the circumstances which gave the 
Committee the leadership in public reforms have ceased to exist. It may 
continue to meet and pass resolutions or arrange for meetings, but it will 
be no more than any other political club. At best it will be but the 
shadow of its former self. Its time for service is passed, and it will serve 
best the cause it was created to advance, by leaving the future to other 
agencies. It will argue magnanimity in the members to see this. We 
think them capable of seeing it. 

The defeat of the Committee was not unforeseen. For more than a 
year past there has been a stiffening of party allegiance among the 
average voters of both parties. There has been a feeling that the ap- 
proach of a closely-contested election of a President and House of Repre- 
sentatives made doubly dangerous the disposition to ignore party lines 
in even municipal affairs. It was argued that Republicans who voted 
with Democrats for a mayor and councilmen were apt to lose that dis- 
like of Democratic principles and candidates which helps to keep the 
party together. This tendency was strengthened by the appearance of 
an alliance between the Committee and the Democratic party all along 
the line. When a candidate so unobjectionable as was Mr. WARWICK 
was passed by in favor of Mr. SHEPPARD, the enemies of coalition saw 
their chance and embraced it. The coup de grace was given when Mr. 
RANDALL appeared in the field, and announced that the re-election of 
Mayor KING would encourage the Democrats of the whole country, and 
would transfer Pennsylvania to the list of doubtful states. 

For the future we must have the struggle for municipal Reform con- 
ducted on other lines and by other agencies than in the recent years. 
Instead of selecting a composite ticket by means of a Committee of One 
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Hundred, we must enlist the Republican voters in the work of putting a 
better Republican ticket in the field, and must simplify the municipal 
system in the interests of good government. 

I. The number of offices filled by election should be reduced to the 
smallest possible. The mayor, the judiciary and the city councils should 
be chosen by the people, and theyalone. All others should be appointed 
by the mayor, subject to the approval of the Select Council. The heads 
of departments should be removable at his pleasure. The lesser officials 
should be appointed during good behavior. This would put the city 
government within the reach of the people. It would relieve the voter 
of the necessity of passing upon the merits of a long list of candidates 
forthe series of offices now filled by election. It would centralize responsi- 
bility for the whole civic administration in the hands of a single man, and 
enable the people to put the pressure of public opinion on the right spot. 
It would make the mayor’s office so honorable and desirable as to make 
it an ambition to men of the best capacity and the best character. It 
would put an end to boss rule by making the actual mayor the real ruler 
of the city, and establishing his independence of rings and dictatorships. 

Whether the lower places should be filled by competitive examinations 
or by personal selection, seems to us a thing indifferent. We have no 
confidence in the examination method as a means of protecting officials 
against dictation from superiors and exactions from party leaders. The 
American politician has not yet tried his strength and ingenuity in 
evading that system. When he does, he will show how easy it is to use 
it for his own purposes, as Mr. SHERMAN did in the New York Custom- 
House four years ago. In permanence of tenure lies the only real safe- 
guard for the official class. 

II. The reformation of the municipal system must be accompanied 
by a movement for the control of party machinery by bettermen. From 
the primaries up to the national convention, the whole organization of 
the party must be captured. Some reformers say it is useless to attempt 
this. They point to isolated and spasmodic attempts to control primary 
meetings, and reason from the failure of these to a conclusion much 
more sweeping than they warrant. The simple fact is that no general 
and simultaneous attempt has been made by the reformers. They. have 
taken their defeat for granted. When it was proposed, in one instance, 
to pledge the members of a reformatory association to ‘‘ discharge faithfully 
every duty imposed upon them by the rules of the party,’’ that proposal 
was scouted as not worth adopting. 

It is true that so long as the municipal services are crowded with men 
who are the henchmen of the political leaders, and so long as the of- 
ficials to be chosen are numerous, the work of managing the primaries 
in the interest of good government will be difficult. But when once the 
municipal system has been reformed it will be easy enough. The cap- 
ture of the primaries, however, must come first. Local associations in 
the interest of reform must take this instrument out of the hands of ma- 
chine leaders, before it will be practicable to alter the municipal system. 
Their resistance to alteration will be weakened only when they are shown 
that they have nothing to gain by resistance. There lies the point where 
the yictory for reform must be fought and won. The primaries are the 
Round Top on which our Gettysburg depends. 

Ill. Local associations for reform to act inside the party must super- 
sede municipal Committees to stand aloof from it. The latter method is 
discredited by results. After accomplishing much good, it has lost its 
usefulness and must be superseded. Ward associations might be organ- 
ized throughout Philadelphia which would accomplish much more than 
They might create a local parliament for the agitation 
of local grievances. They might give some attention to the sanitary and 
other wants of the district. They might effect some provision for the 
great multitude of young men who have no social centre except the 
tavern. They might enforce the laws for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, and other beneficent statutes which now are a dead letter. They 
might make themselves the unofficial representatives of the best public 
opinion of the ward, in a way that would simplify the task of the mayor 
and the councils. At present, we are by far too much centralized in the 
organization of the municipal system. A large acquaintance with the 
different parts of the city convinces us that Philadelphia is far from being 
homogeneous. The Eighth Ward is one form of society, the Twelfth 
another, the Nineteenth another still. The old lines of local thought and 
action were effaced too sweepingly by consolidation. The city never 
will be a vigorous municipal body until they are replaced by the devel- 
opment of a more vigorous life in the wards. 


political reforms. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE religious werld is interested by two additions to its literature. 

The first in order is the newly-discovered ‘“‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” an apocryphal work whose existence in the early centuries 
was known from references in the Greek fathers, but which was sup- 
posed to be hopelessly lost. Archbishop BryENNIos of Nikomedia has 
just recovered and published the original Greek text, and the ScRIB- 
NERS have published an American edition, with Introduction, Transla- 
tion and Notes, by Professors HircHcock and Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor HARNACK of Giessen has been calling at- 
tention to its value and importance as a picture of the Church order 
which probably existed about the middle of the second century. Parts 
of the work indeed existed in the apocryphal literature of the later cen- 
turies, but even these acquire a new interest when they are found to be 
of much earlier origin than was supposed. It fully confirms the view 
that the Church government of primitive times was something quite dif- 
ferent from any of the modern systems that lay claim to great antiquity. 
The bishop still appears as the equivalent of the presbyter, the latter of- 
fice being not even mentioned under that name. The Apostle is recog- 
nized as an official still in authority as a perambulating evangelist, but 
not as standing in any fixed relation to any group of churches. The 
continuance of extraordinary gifts, such as inspiragion, in persons called 
Prophets, is recognized ; and directions are given for discrimination be- 
tween true and false pretenders to these powers. On the whole, the docu- 
ment corresponds more closely to the arrangements which exist among 
the small body called “ Irvingites’’ than to any other we know of. As 
to the vexed question of the mode of baptism in primitive times, the 
‘Teaching’ seems to show that immersion was the ordinary mode, but 
that affusion was sanctioned in case of necessity. 

The other document is the Creed prepared by a Commission of di- 
vines for the Churches of the Congregational order, at the request of their 
national convention. As these churches have no ecclesiastical authority 
above the local congregation, the new creed does not take rank beside 
the Confession of Augsburg or the Thirty-Nine Articles, asthe authorita- 
tive declaration of the belief held by a great body of American Chris- 
tians. Yet a very great interest attaches to it as showing how far one of 
the Orthodox bodies is prepared to go in a fresh affirmation of the doc- 
trines of the Puritan fathers. And as this particular body is divided into 
a liberal and a conservative wing there was much curiosity felt as tothe 
common ground on which a commission representing both would be 
found to stand. The published creed has the great merit of being much 
shorter than any of the older Protestant confessions, though much longer 
than any of the still older Catholic creeds of the earlier centuries. It also 
is much more positive, dealing little in mere contradictions of what other 
people believe. It is characterized by the disposition to approach other 
denominations, rather than to build up dividing lines to separate these 
churches from others. Thus the statements as to the difficult matter of 
predestination are such that a Methodist paper fails to see how one man 
can subscribe to its assertion of both human responsibility and divine 
sovereignty. In this respect the commission seem to have taken a hint 
from a living preacher, who once said: ‘ There is a Calvinistic fence on 
one side of the Way of Life, to keep people from Pelagianism. There is 
an Arminian fence on the other side, to keep them from Fatalism. Some 
good brethren like to walk on the fences. For my part, I prefer to walk 
in the road.” 


THE death of Dr. EzrA Axppotr of Harvard University is a loss of 
the first magnitude to American scholarship. As a bibliographer and as 
a New Testament critic, he had no superior in this country and few in 
Europe. He was one of the American commission for the revision of 
the English version of the New Testament. He aided Dr. HACKETT in 
making Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’s “ Dictionary of the Bible’’ far more use- 
ful in the American reprint than in the original edition. His ‘ Literature 
of the Doctrine of the Future Life’’ is incomparable with any other piece 
of theological bibliography. His ‘‘ Authorship of the Fourth Gospel ”’ is 
the finest summing up on this great controversy that is to be found in any 
language. If any German had done the work half so well, we should 
have had it translated into English asa matter of course. But that its 
author was an American is reason enough for ignoring it. 


THE death of JONATHAN Mason of Boston recalls a curious and not 
an edifying chapter in the history of the ‘‘ Hub.’’ He was the last of a 
company of squatters, whom Boston suddenly and to its astonishment 
found in possession of the western slope of Beacon Hill,—a piece of un- 
broken pasture-land that always had been assumed to belong to the 
Common. There were four persons in this worshipful company, and 
they were said to have bought the ground in dispute from an owner 
whose claims to its possession never had been heard of, and whose 
ownership of it certainly never has been proved. The land thus taken 
in from the Common was the most valuable in the whole city; yet we 
understand that no strenuous attempt was made to compel them to show 
that the titles they put on record were good. It is remarkable that of 
the four families hardly a single representative is left. 


WE suppose that the assault committed by the Burlington Irishman 
upon Mr. BURDETTE will call out a lively expression of sympathy from 
the newspaper press of the country generally. But our sympathy in this 
case is all with the assailant. Mr. BuRDETTE is one of a large and 
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growing class of journalists, whose popularity arises from their skill in 
turning to ridicule things held precious or sacred by their fellow-men. 
He is far from being the worst or the most hopeless of the set. He is a 
religious man after his fashion, and abstains from unseemly jesting on 
the most sacred and least appropriate themes. But a native of Penn- 
sylvania whe could perpetrate a comic “ Life of William Penn” lacks 
some of the instincts that are supposed to constitute literary decency. It 
is quite right that the Irishmen of his adopted city should have made 
him feel that their celebration of St. ParrickK's Day was associated with 
feelings that they did not mean to have turned into a jest, and that how- 
ever the great men of his country might have become a laughing-stock to 
him this was not true of their feelings toward the earnest and simple- 
minded Scotchman who carried the Gospel to their fathers. We do not 
approve of the manner in which this feeling was expressed ; but we think 
it was a right feeling, and we suggest to writers of the set that others than 
Irishmen may follow the precedent. 





IT is with some trepidation that we venture to refer to the evidence as 
to the treatment Lord LANspowne’s Irish tenants have received at his 
hands, and the decision of the Land Court there anent. When we ven- 
tured to make some unfavorable comments on his lordship’s appointment 
to the viceroyalty of Canada, it was received with such general protest 
and censure that we thought we must have been finding fault with a char- 
acter above all reproach. The latest imported specimen of British 
aristocracy is a very sacred thing in the eyes of all Canadians and a very 
large number of Americans. It appears that some twenty of Lord Lans- 
DOWNE'S tenants do not share the admiring view of his character and his 
conduct. Indeed, they say that none of them do so, but that the rest are 
debarred from taking advantage of the Land Law by their having signed 
leases. They allege that they and all his tenants are heavily rack-rented ; 
and the expert appointed by the Court sustained the complaint as did the 
Court by ordering a reduction of twenty per cent. in their rents. They 
also complained that his lordship borrowed large sums of money from the 
government’s Board of Works for the drainage of his lands at three and 
a half per cent. interest, which he loaned to his tenants at five per cent. 
The Court in addition to the reduction in their rent declared the tenants 
to be owners of the improvements to the full extent of this difference. 


Mr. BoucicavLt, in the course of some chat at a breakfast-table in 
Philadelphia recently, remarked the change that had taken place in the 
tone of the stage since the beginning of his acquaintance with it. The 
centre of gravity of the public censorship of morals had shifted, he said, 
from the eye to the ear. Forty years ago, it seemed to be in the former 
organ ; now it is in the latter. Then rude jokes and very broad sugges- 
tions were tolerated in the text of the play, while the dancers wore skirts 
to the knee; now all such passages have to be carefully cut out, but the 
skirts, gradually shortened, have disappeared—in some ballets, at least, 
—entirely, and audiences tolerate an exhibition of the figure in tights 
that formerly would not have been thought of. The explanation of this 
change lies, perhaps, in the improvement of morals, and the establish- 
ment of a more refined taste as applied to conversation and speech; 
while the apparently contradictory tendency in the dress of the ballet is 
due to the general artistic and zsthetic influences which have cultivated 
the sense of beauty in form, and, having insisted upon the toleration of 
the nude figure in sculpture and painting, have naturally not made strong 
opposition to it on the stage. 


THE plan which Mr. OLIVER T. MorTON suggests in the AVf/antic 
Monthly for April, of making Presidential nominations by collecting the 
voices of district conventions separately held throughout the country on 
the same day, is one of those unpractical and substantially worthless 
suggestions which are fair sport for those who contemn at all times every 
sort of theory and philosophy in politics. Mr. MORTON wants to get at 
‘the will of the people;”’ he thinks that national conventions uniformly 
stifle the great men and put forward the little ones; that they are pro- 
cesses ‘‘ which forbid the election of known men, except at peculiar con- 
junctions,” etc. 

The fact is that a national convention is a process of much greater 
power to ascertain and express the public will and intelligence on the 
subject of Presidential nominations than are the several voices of isolated 
bodies. The reason for this is plain; the small, local bodies have views 
and knowledge corresponding to their composition and situation, while 
the great convention draws to it all the most earnest, the best-informed, 
the widest-viewed, members of the party. That these are all unselfish, 
honest, and devoted to the public interest, we do not think of saying; 
but that they are the fair average of a party’s highest capacity in political 
work cannot be doubted, and they are therefore best qualified to select a 
candidate for President who has the greatest measure of popular ac- 
ceptability, and consequently the best chance of success. The local 
conventions in one State would be more apt than not to look at the whole 
field through their own knot-hole, and to insist on a nomination that 
seemed to them good, but which from the standpoint of another State 
would be altogether injudicious. 


Mr. Morton, by the way, seems to be behind-hand in his politi- 
cal knowledge. He quotes from Mr. GREELEY an opinion unfavorable 
to the ‘‘Crawford County system’"’ of making nominations, and re- 
marks that ‘‘ these preliminary elections, being unwarranted by law, are 
corrupted by systematic frauds.’ As he comes to Pennsylvania for his 





example, he might have done better than to rely on the writing of a man 
who has been over eleven years dead for information in regard to it, and 
inquiry would have procured him the information that all primary elec- 
tions in this State are now both warranted and protected by law, and 
that the systematic frauds which Mr. GREELEY said corrupted the Craw- 
ford County system are now, like those at all primaries, severely punish- 
able, if detected. And what does our author mean by speaking of ‘‘two 
hundred and ninety-three district conventions’? Is he unaware that 
there are now three hundred and twenty-five members of the House, and 
consequently that that many districts are formed or forming? 


THOSE good people who think that greater strictness in the regula- 
tion of the intercourse between the two sexes would be a gain to the 
morality of this country, should take warning by the results of this policy 
in certain European countries. Roumania is famous for the laxity of its 
morals, yet the severest restraint is imposed upon the intercourse of the 
young people. A letter says: ‘‘Girls have very little liberty here. If a 
gentleman is seen dancing more than twice during the same evening 
with a young lady, he is as much compromised as the unhappy maiden 
herself,.and immediately pounced upon by a score of relatives demand- 
ing his intentions. No conversation can take place between the young 
couples, as directly after the dance the gentleman must trot his partner 
aide to the maternal wing. A young girl is allowed to have little or no 
intercourse with men, and a harmless ‘flirtation’ would be ruinous to 
her reputation’in Bucharest. No wonder she accepts the first offer of 
marriage as a means of emancipating herself; neither is it astonishing 
that men never trouble themselves to talk for any length of time to an 
unmarried lady.’ Divorce is as common in Roumania as anywhere in 
our own country; and it is reported that the King contemplates a divorce 
from his brilliant but childless wife, who is one of the chief poets of the 
country. In his case, as in those of NAPOLEON and Henry VIII, the 
want of heirs is alleged in excuse of this. 


THE author of a letter to the New York 772bvne suggests a very prob- 
able cause for the growing frequency of divorce in America. It is that 
in our reaction from the severe family discipline of past generations we 
have become too indulgent in bringing up young people. Their whims 
and preferences are consulted, even at the expense of the comfort of their 
elders. Both sexes grow up with the notion that they are to have their 
own way in life. As a consequence, both are unfitted for a relation 
whose continuance, or at the least whose happiness, depends upon mu- 
tual and courteous concessions of preference. The result is shown in 
such pleas as that on which the wife of an Episcopal clergyman of Brook- 
lyn obtained a divorce last week. Her main grievance was that her 
husband “ paid no attention to her wishes or opinions on any subject.” 


THE Zimes of New York is understood to be very friendly to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and sepeenny to the more ‘ churchly”’ 
wing of that denomination. This makes its comments on Episcopalian 
architecture the more interesting. It says: 


“It is nota cheering report that comes concerning the proposed Episcopal ca- 
thedral in Albany. An Englishman without proofs of genius as an architect is 
named as the designer. Were an artist chosen whose completed work testified to 
his ability, it would still be an open question whether Episcopalians would be right 
in selecting a foreigner. Only if there were no American architects of the highest 
grades would such a step be warranted. There are such architects, however, and 
one fails to see the justice of giving an Englishman the commission. Surely the 
modern churches and public buildings of England are not such as to raise one’s 
expectations of the most famous living English architects very high ! The tendencies 
in the Episcopal Church of America are toward the outer observances of the 
Church of England, from which the former sprang, and its edifices are full of 
ridiculous wood-work and bad_-stained glass, imported at great expense from Eng- 
land. A curious parallel might be drawn between the practice of Episcopalians 
in favoring bad English art, and that of Romanists in encouraging weak and gaudy 
Italian and French art in their churches. If these denominations wish to keep 
the people with them, let them show more patriotism. Foreigners can no more 
express the national shades of thought and feeling in religious art than they can 
in historical, or genre, or decorative.” 





Tue author of the successful English book, ‘‘ Altiora Peto,”—Mr. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT,—is one of the most thoroughly ‘‘travelled’’ Eng- 
lishmen of his day, which is really saying a great deal. Just before the 
Crimean War was declared, he was begged to attend a military council, 
to give information anent the Russian shores of the Black Sea, on which 
he had written a book. New York and San Francisco are as familiar 
ground to him as London or Paris; at the last he represented the 7Zimes 
at acritical period as special correspondent. He has besides an intimate 
acquaintance with the East, which his present aims are daily increasing. 
Mr. OLIPHANT’S connection with the peculiar association of which Mr. 
Harris was chief, has been sundered, and the property of the association 
in the State of New York has been sold. Mrs. OLIPHANT, a sister of Mr. 
L’EsTRANGE of Hunstanton, has throughout shown the most profound 
sympathy with her husband’s peculiar views and aims. 


So mucH has been said of late as to the enormous consumption of 
alcoholic liquors in Belgium, that it is only fair to state that a vast propor- 
tion of what is consumed consists of the very lightest beer. So says a 
correspondent of THE AMERICAN, now in Belgium. 
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THE REGION OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


most readers who keep abreast with current literature, ‘‘ Lorna 

Doone”’ is a familiar name. It is one of the very few novels pro- 
duced in recent years that is likely to take a permanent place in English 
literature, and it has already reached the dignity of an édition de luxe. 
Apart from its striking and almost unique style, and the freshness of its 
theme, the leading feature of the book is the fine and accurate descrip- 
tions of the romantic scenery of North Devon. During a recent visit to 
England the present writer was attracted into the Doone country, and 
found a rare pleasure in going over the ground connected with the 
charming incidents of the story. A brief account of his experience may 
not be uninteresting to others. 

The best approach to the Doone country is by Ilfracombe, a small 
watering-place on the coast of North Devon, about twelve miles west of 
Barnstaple. This town, situated at the mouth of one of the combes (pro- 
nounced cooms,) or great depressions in the elevated moorland of the 
region, lies on a steep slope, while around it rise cliffs in sheer ascent 
many hundreds of feet. Immediately in front of it and rising out of the 
sea, isa great conical hill with steep, cliff-like banks. This is terraced 
with walks and forms the promenade. Here you can sit or lie on the 
benches all day long, looking at the sea breaking on the rocks beneath 
you, and at the numerous vessels sailing up the Channel. Opposite is 
the faint line of the south Welsh coast. The air is wonderful; fresh, cool 
and invigorating. The clouds fly low and rapidly, and though they 
sometimes bring rain they are such an element of the scenery, shading 
and tinting the sea below you, that one never wishes them away. 

But Ilfracombe, interesting as it is in itself, is the mere opening to 
greater delights beyond. Running from it every day there is a great 
four-horse stage which will carry you to Lynton, a town on the coast 
about twenty miles to the east which is mentioned more than once in the 
story. One fine day we provided ourselves with a copy of the novel 
and took our seats on the top of the stage. The road lies much of the 
way along the top of the cliffs, looking down and out onthe sea. At 
some places it is fully eight hundred feet above tide-water, and owing to 
the clouds flying low we were sometimes in the midst of a swiftly-moving 
mist. ~The view of the sea as it lay spread out before us was beautiful. 
‘Lhe sails seemed like flies, and the rapid Channel steamers showed their 
progress no more than the hands of a watch. I have never before been 
so impressed with the majesty of the ocean. When you are down on it 
or near it you are in a measure a part of it and lost in it; but there up 
among the clouds it spreads itself like a new world before you,—a world 
in which all your previous notions of distance are annihilated. 

When we arrived at Lynton, finding that we would have several hours 
before the stage returned, we immediately started for a wonderful marine 
walk for which the place is famous. This walk is cut in the cliff about 
six hundred feet above the sea, and any slight mis-step might send you 
flying through the air into the breakers below. Being further up the 
Channel, the view of the Welsh coast from it is much more distinct than 
from Ilfracombe. This path led us to a pyramidal pile of rocks called the 
‘* Devil’s Cheesepress.’’ Here it was that John Ridd came to consult the 
old witch-mother about his love for Lorna. We read through the chap- 
ter describing his visit, and then climbed up into the sheltered nook 
where the old woman is said to have lived. It consisted of a great rock 
piled up as a roof on two others which had a little space between them. 
On the inside was a little patch of grass, on the outside the sheer fall of 
cliff to the sea,—a very weird and strange place altogether, and one well 
fitted for the home of the uncanny. Looking from the ‘‘ Devil’s Cheese- 
press,’ we saw the Castle Rocks beyond, named from their resemblance 
to a ruined castle. Here we determined in fancy the exact spot where 
the unfortunate sheep was pushed over the cliff by the goat,“and where 
John seized the goat and hurled it headlong into the sea after its victim. 
Just beyond this spot is ‘‘Sea Manor,”’ where lived the lord of the manor 
to whom /Jofn and his Uncle Reuben Huckaback went to complain of the 
Doones. It lies in a little valley opening out between high hills on to the 
sea. Next to the house are the ruins of an old abbey which have given 
the place its modern name of ‘Sea Abbey.” 


Finding that we would not be able to see the rest of the Doone 
country that day, we returned to Ilfracombe. Early the next morning— 
so early, indeed, that we had to go without a breakfast,—we tooka small 
steamer which carried us to Lynmouth, a small village lying at the mouth 
of the combe below Lynton. On the steamer we had a chance to see the 
huge and impressive cliffs on whose tops we had been riding the day be- 
fore. Arriving at Lynmouth, our thoughts were at once directed to- 
wards breakfast, and with appetites sharpened by the fresh morning air 
and a long fast we enjoyed with the keenest relish the gréat plate of 
steaming-hot brook trout which was served to us at the Bath Hotel. 
This region abounds in trout, and I can testify to the skill displayed in 
cooking them. The Doone valley lies about nine miles from Lynmouth, 
and to reach it we hired a small basket phaeton. We were fortunate in 
our choice of a driver,—an elderly man who knewthe region well. From 
him we learned that the Doone story was a common tradition of the 
country long before Blackmore ever wrote of it. He told us that there 
were still Rzdds in the country, great stalwart men as John was described 
to be. But alas! they were not descendants of Lorna, for Lorna is a 
myth and had no other existence than in the author’s fancy. We com- 
forted ourselves, however, with the thought that if Zovza did not exist in 
the seventeenth century she does in the nineteenth, and that in a very 
real way. 





We drove at first to a little hamlet of two or three houses situated 
about a mile and a half from the entrance to the Doone glen. As there 
is no road to the glen from this point, we had to leave our carriage and 
walk. The country is excessively wild, and as we went further up the 
Bagworthy the hills began to close in on us until finally we came to a 
very narrow place where there was a sharp turn which brought us into 
the valley proper. Here we expected to see that wonderful water-slide 
by which /ohn Ridd made his first visit to Lorna ; but alas! for those 
who put their faith in novelists. Water-slide there was, but a poor, 
shabby little affair, and worst of all it was on a side stream and did not 
lead into the valley at all. 

But the description of the rest of the valley is accurate enough. It 
is as wild and as dismal a place as one could well imayine ; no trees, not 
even a bush, and the only vegetation stunted grass and the purple 
heather. No one would ever have envied the Doones their valley, and 
if the robbers had only stayed within it, and not troubled their neighbors, 
they no doubt might have kept it till Domesday. It is about a mile and 
a half long, and as we came to its upper end we found the ruins of the 
robbers’ stronghold; all that is now left are a few rude foundations and 
scattered heaps of stone. Near these remains is a shepherd's cottage, 
the only house for miles around. A Scotch shepherd occupied it, and 
with his family lived a dismal life, utterly cut off from daily association 
with their kind. He was from Ayrshire, and talked eagerly and af- 
fectionately of Burns. 

As we left the valley we noticed that the Bagworthy water was full of 
trout. It is preserved by the owner of the land, but it is not impossible 
to get a day's fishing on application. We rejoined our driver, who then 
took us to Oare Church, of which John Ridd was hereditary churchwar- 
den. Here he lies buried; but our utmost efforts were not sufficient to 
make out his tomb. I noticed, however, the grave of a Nicholas Snow, 
and the driver informed us that the Snows still occupied their old home- 
stead, and that there were still buxom daughters to exercise their fasci- 
nations on the susceptible swains of the neighborhood. 

From the church we went to the Ridd farm. The old house has been 
replaced by a modern one, and it is now occupied by a captain in the 
British army whose wife is the most redoubtable horsewoman of the 
county, and always a leader in the annual stag-hunt in the Exmoor for- 
est. In front of the house we made out the place where Zom Faggus 
rescued the old drake and /o&x tried the horse. 

It is difficult to realize what a very real story ‘‘ Lorna Doone” is, un- 
tilone comes to go over this region which the book so accurately de- 
scribes; and the region, indeed, is worthy of the description. The Ex- 
moor forest, in which the Doone valley is a depression, is a great stretch 
of high moorland, with nothing growing on it but purple heather and 
stunted grass. Red deer and wild herds of Exmoor ponies still abound 
in it, and are fitting denizens of the lonely region. The forest is about 
seventeen thousand acres in extent. It is largely used for grazing, the 
sheep being allowed to run wild. Once or twice a year they are gathered 
together by means of dogs and separated for their respective owners. 

Mr. Blackmore, the novelist who has opened this curious region to 
the knowledge of the world, lives in the county of Devon, near Barn- 
staple. He has written several other novels, but in none has he reached 
that high plane of literary excellence which he attained in ‘Lorna 
Doone.” 


AMERICAN GRAIN. 

BROAD VIEW of the history and present condition of the produc- 
tion of grain in this country calls attention to several points of pres- 
ent national importance as well as historic interest. Wheat, still accom- 
panying the Aryan race in its last migration westward, was planted by 
the Spanish invaders of Mexico and California as soon as they had se- 
cured a permanent footing in those districts. Upon our Eastern shores 
it was planted by Gosnold, an early explorer, on the Elizabeth Islands, 
south of Massachusetts, in 1602; in Virginia it was introduced in 1611, 
and successively into the other colonies. Neither so productive, so hardy 
nor so independent of climate as some other grains, the delicate taste of 
wheat flour, its suitability for making ‘‘light’’ bread, and its nutritive 
properties, have made it the favorite vegetable food for nations which 
could afford it, and the universal “staff of life’’ for the energetic and pro- 
gressive races of the world. The history of its cultivation in our country 
has been that of an increase in production about in proportion to the 
growth of population until about thirty years ago, since which time its 
cultivation has increased more than twice as fast as population. The pri- 
macy among wheat-growing States has been held successively by Virgin- 
ia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, the last of which still re- 
tains it, though rivalled by the States and Territories to the northwest. 
The increase of production by decades is exhibited in the following 

table, showing the total production of wheat in the years named: 


Bushels. 
1850, . : : % ‘ . 3 ; 10,000,000 
1860, . é ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 170.000,000 
mo ; “ , é ‘ 4 P - . 282,000,000 
1880, . ‘ * ‘ : > ‘ ‘ ‘ + 499,000,000 


During this period we have exported an average of one-fifth of the 
crop, although the export trade has been subject to extreme fluctuations. 
The amount of wheat exported in successive years has often varied over 
one hundred per cent. and generally varies at least ten per cent. 

The cause for the immense increase in our production of wheat and 
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corn in the last thirty years consists of a combination of four principal 
circumstances. The first of these is the development of agricultural ma- 
chinery and processes. Improved iron plows, seed drills, reapers, thresh- 
ing and milling machinery, and the contemporary advances in the treat- 
ment of the soil, have increased the capacities of production many-fold. 
Secondly, the improved facilities for the occupation of new lands, In 
1841 the Pre emption Laws were formulated, in 1850 the system of land- 
grants to railroads was established, and in 1862 the Homestead Law was 
passed. Thirdly, the increased facilities and a of transportation. 
Thousands of miles of railroad have been built through the grain coun- 
try, the Granger organization has secured regulated and economical 
freight rates on them, and the cost of transportation by way of the Lakes 
and the Erie Canal has been lessened from twenty-seven cents a bushel 
in 1860 to nine and a half cents per bushel in 1876. The fourth great 
cause for the increase in production of wheat of late years is the creation 
of a market for it by the English abrogation of her import duties in 1847, 
thus stimulating our export to that country; and, still more important, the 
growth and development of a manufacturing population in our own 
country. Ofthe wheat that every year crosses the Alleghenies, more than 
one-half is consumed in our own seaboard States, especially in the manu- 
facturing towns and cities of the Eastern and Middle States. 

These circumstances combined have enabled the production of wheat 
to more than keep pace with the growth of population, to feed armies in 
time of war and nations in time of famine. They have greatly decreased 
the value of this necessity of life in circumstances that might have natu- 
rally been expected to increase its value many-fold. 

Indian corn is the great contribution of North America to the food- 
supply of the world. As it was the principal dependence of the more 
settled tribes of Indians, so it became the same to the early colonists, and 
until a more generous style of living displaced it, it was in the form of 
hominy, mush, succotash, pone bread and roasting ears the most com- 
mon food, from Massachusetts tu Georgia. Such general use of corn for 
food has long since passed away; but the many forms in which it is of 
value, the extension of its growth in the South of Europe and the crea- 
tion of a market for it in the North since the time of the Irish famine, 
and its value as food for hogs, cattle, horses and poultry, have led to an 
increase in its cultivation in almost as great a proportion as in that of 
wheat. 


Bushels. 
1840, total product, 378,000,000 
1850, total product, 592,000,000 
1800, total product, 8 30,000,000 
1870, total product, 761,000,000 


1880, total product, 1,71 7,000,000 


It is a plebeian grain as compared with wheat, and occupies a far less 
share of public attention, but its economic importance to the race is in 
the aggregate as great, if not greater. Its production in the United 
States, as above calculated, was in 1880 more than three times as great 
as that of wheat. 

Oats, barley, rye and buckwheat have shared in the general history of 
the progress of cultivation of wheat and corn, although the increase of 
production has not with any of them been proportionally. great and the 
production of buckwheat has actually diminished. The peculiar history 
of the growth of rice in the United States is well known. 

It is not easy to realize the magnitude of the production of grain at 
the present time. The aggregate production of the grains above men- 
tioned, excluding rice, in the year 1880 was 2,718,000,000 bushels, of 
which the market price was $1,361,497,704,—one-half as much again 
as the value of all the gold mined in California in the thirty-five years 
since its discovery there. 

But great as these values are, and beneficial as are many of the 
effects of such a deyelopment of our grain production, many serious 
questions have arisen in connection with it, and some of the gravest 
problems of our future national economy are bound up with the develop- 
ment of this industry. One of these problems is the growth of the great 
‘‘bonanza farms’’ of the Northwest, where thousands of acres of wheat 
are planted and harvested without the permanent residence of anyone 
connected with its cultivation, without any return to the soil, without any 
expectation of permanent cultivation of the same land. Asan economic 
question, this robbery of the soil is a serious national loss; as a social 
evil, such aggregation of landed property and absenteeism of proprietors 
are still more to be deplored. Closely connected with this is the danger 
of universal overproduction of grain, and an undue dependence of our 
farmers upon foreign markets. There have already been symptoms of a 
general overproduction; and with India betaking herself to wheat cul- 
ture, with the vast wheat-fields of the interior of Russia being opened up 
to commerce, and its spread in our country, there seems to be consider- 
able danger of too large a proportion of the population and soil of the 
world being devoted to the production of grain. Moreover, the only 
safe market is the home market, and even now our elevators are full of 
wheat intended for a market which has supplied itself from other sources. 

Another evil connected with the grain trade is the enormous specula- 
tion to which it has been subjected through the last decade. In 1838, 
seventy-eight bushels of wheat were exported from Chicago; in 1870, 
17,500,000 bushels were distributed from the same point, and an equal 
+ apd from Milwaukee. These immense quantities have been success- 

ully “cornered ”’ several times, fictitious sales and purchases are made, 
and ‘the eternal laws of demand and supply "’ are reduced to the calcu- 
lations of some syndicate intent on a “deal.” This is a business 





operation to them, but to thousands it is a matter of misery or ruin. The 
grain exchanges successfully resist the laws of the State, and furnish a 
means whereby a single individual may make prices cheap through 
the whole Mississippi Valley when he chooses to buy, and dear when he 
thinks well to sell, in every market from Chicago to Constantinople. 
Such are some of the problems connected with the grain trade; the 
future can find occupation in solving them. Cc 








REVIEWS. 
MR. JULIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


M* JULIAN served in Congress twelve years, and in 1852 was the 

Free Soil candidate for Vice-President, John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, being the head of the ticket. His reminiscences, as shown 
by the title of his book, cover a larger period than his actual public ser- 
vice, and the mixture of personal experience with historical narrative is, 
as usual, very interesting to those who care at all for such topics. He 
writes with ease, though not always with perspicuity as to the order and 
precise date of events; the value of his volume consists in the insight 
which it gives into the political winds and currents of the country during 
the period before the War,—the era when the Slavery question was hav- 
ing its last day in the Senate and forum, preparatory to its transfer to the 
field of battle. In this particular Mr. Julian’s book is useful. He was 
an enthusiastic Whig in the ‘‘ Tippecanoe campaign” of 1840, and a 
more hesitating supporter of Clay in '44; in '48 he helped the movement 
for Van Buren, stehionian dislike for ‘‘ the Little Magician” in the hope 
of achieving great political results through the alliances which his can- 
didacy secured ; in ’52 he was himself on the national ticket; in ’56 he 
was at work earnestly for Fremont, under the new banner of the Repub- 
lican organization ; in ‘60 he was for Lincoln, of course, though uncer- 
tain how much of an Anti-Slavery man the “ rail-splitter’’ would turn out 
to be; in "64 he again supported him, though he had experienced many 
pangs, and endured many trials over the President’s tardy issue of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and many other features in the ‘‘ conduct 
of the War.”’ But by 1868 Mr. Julian had begun to believe that the mis- 
sion of the party organized thirteen years before had been fully accom- 
plished ; in 1872 he went with Summer, Schurz and Greeley into the 
‘‘ Liberal Republican ’’ movement, from which when its quick subsidence 
and tragic collapse came he emerged so fiercely displeased with the Re- 
publicans that nothing but a place in the camp of the Democracy could 
afford him a welcome shelter. There he has since nominally remained, 
though his book shows in many places how little in common he holds 
with the men whom he had so long opposed. Mr. Julian and Mr. Voor- 
hees were not cast in the same mould, and in the rough contact of their 
variance the former must feel that he is an alien in the party of his late 
adoption. 

Perhaps one of the most vivid and interesting of Mr. Julian's descrip- 
tions is that which he gives of Governor Morton. Reciting how the lat- 
ter in an elaborate speech at Richmond (Indiana,) in September, 1865, 
bitterly opposed the extension of the suffrage to the colored men, and 
how a few months later he shifted his ground entirely and eloquently 
advocated the measure, his friends meanwhile gathering up and burning 
copies of the first speech, Mr. Julian says: 


“ Governor Morton was a sort of phenomenal figure in American politics dur- 
ing the war period, and played a very remarkable part in the affairs of Indiana. 
It has been aptly said of him, and not by an enemy, that his inconsistencies in a 
study of his character form the most charming part of it, and that no man in pub- 
lic life ever brought such magnificent resources to the support of both sides of a 
question. His force of will. was as matchless as his ambition for power was 
boundless and unappeasable. He was made for revolutionary times, and his sin- 
gular energy of character was pre-eminently destructive ; but it cannot be denied 
that his services to the country in this crisis were great. Mr. von Holst in his 
history has a chapter on ‘ The Reign of Andrew Jackson.’ When the history of 
Indiana shall be written, it might fitly contain a chapter on ‘ The Keign of Oliver 
P. Morton.’ He made himself, not merely the master of the Democratic party of 
the State, and of the Rebel element, but of his own party as well. His will toa 
surprising extent had the force of law in matters of both civil and military admin- 
istration. His vigor in action and great personal magnetism so rallied the people 
to his support that with the rarest exceptions the prominent leaders of his party 
quietly succumbed to his ambition, and recoiled from the thought of confronting 
him, even when they believed him in the wrong.” 


FLOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Grant Allen takes rank as the most brilliant writer among living 
botanists. His ‘‘ Vignettes from Nature’’ and his ‘‘Colin Clout’s Calen- 
dar”’ are fascinating books for even one who knows little of botany gen- 
erally and would never think of taking it up as a matter of sustained 
study. In this volume he continues the same line of investigation, but 
with less variety and at greater length. Thus his four pages on the rose 
family in the “ Calendar” are expanded into thirty-nine in this new book, 
and the five on wheat become forty. The other chapters, or some of 
them, may have been anticipated in the same way. But Mr. Grant 
Allen’s readers will find no fault with his repetitions. It is not common 
with them to lay down one of his essays without the feeling that it might 
have been still longer without being in the least wearisome. They will 


By Grant Allen. Pp. 266. New 





*** Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872." By George W. Juilan. Pp. 384. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 
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welcome the longer and fuller expositions of this volume as more careful 
statements of his views. The first chapter is given to that darling of the 
fields of Europe, the daisy,—known to the untravelled American only 
in the far less attractive dog-daisy that torments our farmers. The 
second theme is the wood-spurge of the English downs,—a memento of 
the earliest ages of the history of the British flora, when the country was 
repeopled by the flora and fauna of the Continent, of which it was then 
the northwest peninsula. The third is the strawberry and its congener, 
the flowering but nearly fruitless potentilla, from which it was developed 
in comparatively recent times. The fourth chapter is a lecture on 
‘‘Cleavers,’’ or goose-grass, which effects the distribution of its surpius 
by catching hold of any bit of furred skin or cloth that comes within 
reach of its jagged edges. The fifth is the study of the origin of wheat 
from a heavily-seeded grass or barley-wort which has been developed 
under human selection. ‘‘A Mountain Tulip” furnishes the text for a 
discourse on the perished flora of the glacial period. “A Family His- 
tory” traces again the story of the derivation of our most ordinary fruits 
from the same stem as the rose. ‘“‘ Cuckoo-Pint”’ is a study of the process 
of degradation by which our arums were derived from the lilies. 

Mr. Allen, as we have indicated, proceeds by the new or Darwinian 
method in the study of his subject. He seeks to find the cause of every 
effect in the conflict for existence which has resulted in a natural selec- 
tion. He does not take much stock in the dry classifications and out- 
landish nomenclature which are supposed to constitute the science of 
botany, and he even protests against the practice of collecting floral 
species nearly extinct, in order to enrich herbariums. He is not at home 
in gardens of distorted and multiplied flowers, but on the hillside, among 
nature’s own children. 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE. By H.C. Bunner. Pp. tog. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1884. 

Among writers of vers de société there is a not unnatural tendency to 
make the frame more perfect than the thought that it encloses. For this 
sort of verse imperatively demands ease of style and grace of finish; and 
a good many versifiers, finding by sad experience how hard to compass 
style and finish are, seem to be under the impression that if these trying 
conditions are complied with little more is required,—out of which belief 
has come a vast deal of gracefully-rhymed rubbish in these latter days. 
And even the masters—at least, the modern masters,—of the art often 
have drifted away from the region of poetry into the region of merely 
pretty verse. Austin Dobson, perhaps, has thus gone astray most often 
of all, and on the other hand, Locker and Praed have stuck closest to 
poetic themes. Indeed, it is a rather melancholy truth that in our labor- 
lously enlightened age the standard of more than two centuries ago, of 
Herrick, and Suckling, and Lovelace, is far from being maintained. 

Therefore it is that all lovers of elegant verse in which also is poetic 
feeling wil! find much that will give them pleasure in Mr. Bunner’s ‘‘ Airs 
from Arcady ;"’ for herein are poetic thoughts fitly embodied in verse 
deftly and graciously contrived. Indeed, it is by no means fair to apply 
the term, “vers de société,” to the collection as a whole; for through the 
volume are scattered poems pure and simple, as ‘‘ The Way to Arcady,”’ 
that Herrick himself might have written, so quaint is the conceit, so dainty 
is the execution, so delicate the flavor; “‘ The Appeal to Harold,” fiery, 
vigorous, pulsing with passion ; ‘“‘ The Old Flag,’’ that will send a thrill 
through hearts that do not thrill so easily now as they did twenty years 
orso ago; and “ Triumph,” in which is told newly, tenderly, the old, 
hard story of love and death. And while these and half a dozen others 
give a genuine poetic tone to the volume the verses in a lighter vein give 
ita most captivating, graceful piquancy. In all the range of mgdern so- 
ciety verse there is nothing more charming than ‘‘ Candor,” in which is 
the spirit and ease of Dobson's ‘‘Tu Quoque,”’ and the feeling of Locker’s 
‘“‘ A Nice Correspondent.” Nor have any of the society poets written 
anything more pleasing than ‘Da Capo,” and “Just a Love-Letter;”’ 
nor anything more perfectly turned than ‘‘ Daphnis,”’ ‘‘She Was a 
Beauty,’ and ‘‘September.’’ But particularization really is out of place 
here, where all has so clear a ring and where all is so finely finished. 
There is safety only in generalities. The good quality of Mr. Bunner’s 
work lies in a genuine poetic feeling, in an innate sense of melody, in a 
power of simple, graphic expression,—the power over English that a 
thoroughly-trained musician has over his instrument; and about his 
poetry, because it is so carefully wrought, there is an air of absolute spon- 
taneity. Seemingly he writes poetry for the same reason that a bird 
sings,—because he really cannut help it. ‘Be fee J 


GEMS OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By Herbert A. Giles, H. B. M. Vice- 

Consul at Shanghai. London: Bernard Quaritch, 1884. 

This work is in the style of the ordinary hand-book of literature, and 
about as unsatisfactory. There is a short biographical notice of each 
author, followed by a few extracts from his works. Judging from them 
as specimens, we should be inclined to think that in spite of the tradition 
of ages our estimate of the Chinese character would not improve on closer 
acquaintance. It is curious that in his preface Mr. Giles follows the same 
line of argument that was lately employed by an af/aché of the Chinese 
legation at Washington. In explaining the ‘old pride, arrogance and 
exclusiveness ”’ of the Chinese, he says: ‘‘ The sickly praises lavished by 
passing travellers upon Japan and her fitful civilizations ; the odious com- 
parisons drawn by superficial observers to the disparagement of China, of 
her slow-changing institutions, and of her massive national characteris- 





tics; these are gall and wormwood to all who know under whose tuition 
it was that Japan first learned to read, to write, and to think.”’ 

Though Mr. Giles asserts that he has ‘‘ kept verbal accuracy steadily 
in view,” the language of the translation, not only idiomatic, but adorned 
with all the beauties of English literary style, probably gives more than a 
fair notion of the original. aati’ 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

BETTER IDEA of Mr. Henry James’s clearness of thought and grace 

of style can be obtained from his ‘‘ French Poets and Novelists ” 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.,) than from his, more popular, fictions. It 
would, in fact, not be easy to specify, among the moderns, writing more 
masterly and complete than this. The essays of which the book is made 
up are not new, except in the sense that all good things remain new; all 
of them have appeared in magazines and reviews, and some of them in 
other collected forms of the author’s works; but in this present exquisite 
edition they seem to acquire a fresh value. The paper on Balzac is the 
most elaborate, and those upon Merimée and the 7/éatre Francaise are 
rather inadequate ; but no doubt there were conditions surrounding the 
production of each paper of which the public knows nothing. It is de- 
lightful reading from first to last; but for ourselves we prefer the Gautier 
essay most, though without accepting it all as fact. For instance, while 
we quite agree with Mr. James that Gautier’s “‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse”’ 
“ranks with the first works of the imagination produced in our day,” 
we cannot at all admit that “his ‘setting’ of human life interested him 
much more than life itself."" There are other implications that Gautier 
was deficient in deep feeling; yet we believe that the episode of the old 
strolling actor in ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse,’’ who dies of cold and hunger, 
is as searchingly pathetic a thing as can be found in fiction, old or new. 


Captain John Smith has a picturesque niche in history ; but it is very 
possible that, familiar as the name is to all Americans, very little is gen- 
erally known about him apart from the Pocahontas incident. It is the 
object of a quaint little book before us (‘‘ The Adventvres and Discovrses 
of Captain John Smith, Sometime President of Virginia and Admiral of 
New England; Newly Ordered by John Ashton.’”” New York: Cassell & 
Co.,) to tell the whole story of Smith’s travels and undertakings. As Mr. 
Ashton says, Captain Smith was about the last of Queen Elizabeth's old 
adventurers,—men of the Davis and Frobisher stamp; and our writer is 
doubtless correct also in holding that it was not greed which led Smith 
on his wild quests, but rather a true love of discovery and a feeling of 
loyalty to his sovereign. The reader of these ‘‘ Adventures” will learn 
that Captain Smith’s Virginia experiences were by no means the only 
part of his story worth telling. The book is an ingenious compilation of 
the facts of his life, supposed to be narrated by the veteran himself to a 
group of young friends. The antique sett'ng into which the whole 
has been thrown we cannot but regard as an affectation which repels the 
reader rather than attracts him; but the fac-szmz/es of old portraits and 
wood-cuts have interest. 


The new and revised edition of Donald G. Mitchell’s works (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,) now includes ‘‘ Doctor Johns,” one of 
Mr. Mitchell’s best works of fiction. The volumes in their present shape 
are satisfactory and at moderate cost. 


In THE AMERICAN of February 3d, 1883, we reviewed the two volumes 
in which Mr. Edmund O’Donovan’s “ The Merv Oasis” was then pub- 
lished. Later the author, intending to make his work more popular and 
less elaborate in detail, prepared an epitome of it; and this Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, have added to their ‘‘ Standard Library,” 
with the title, ‘Story of the Merv.”” Mr. O'Donovan, it will be remem- 
bered, was the correspondent of the London Daz/y News, a bold, ad- 
venturous and very intelligent man; he was among the missing after 
the slaughter of Hicks Pasha’s troops by the False Prophet some months 
ago in Egypt, and it is presumed that he, too, was one of the victims. 


A very pleasing volume is made of “ The Vicar of Wakefield’ by 
putting it intothe ‘‘ Parchment” series, and providing it with a brief pre- 
face and a number of notes, these additions being by Mr. Austin Dob- 
son. The preface is brief and lively, while the notes are of real value, 
throwing additional light on the times which Goldsmith has described 
for us in his famous old story. Mr. Dobson searches out the probable 
locality of the incidents in Yorkshire, and identifies, in some respects at 
least, the eccentric Mr. Burchell (who proves in the end to be the rich 
uncle, Sir William Thornhil?,) with that notable figure of his time, Sir 
George Savile. A charming frontispiece to the volume is furnished by 
Mr. Caldecott. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


Another volume in the “‘ Parchment”’ series is ‘‘ English Comic Dra- 
matists,’’ edited by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd. It presents selections from 
fourteen of the best-known English dramatists whose works afford any- 
thing of comedy, beginning with Shakespeare and ending with Sheridan. 
The difficulty of selecting ‘‘ bits’’ that have life and interest when cut out 
from the body to which they belong, is not small, yet on the whole Mr. 
Crawfurd has been fairly successful. Indeed, there are good reasons 
why, if we are to deal with Wycherley and Congreve, and their class, we 
should prefer the bits to the body. The editor supplies a good introduc- 
tion. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


Mr. Nathan Sheppard has compiled a very useful manual of Mr. 
Darwin's doctrines under the title, ‘‘ Darwinism Stated by Darwin Him- 
self'’ (New York: D. Appleton & Co.). We are not of the opinion that 
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ignorance of Darwin’s teachings can be charged upon the opponents of 
his hypo heses generally, Indeed, we think that in the controversy over 
evolution too exclusive attention has been given to his writings, as though 
Darwinism and evolution were co-extensive terms. But it is well that 
there should be a good anthology of passages from the twelve volumes 
of his writings, for the use of those who wish to see exactly what he did 
teach, and yet have not time for extensive reading on such subjects. 
Mr. Sheppard appears to have done his work well, except that he seems 
to make his author out more orthodox than would be warranted by the 
whole tenor of his works. He quotes nearly everything that bears a 
theistic sense, and he omits the remarkable utterances in letters that have 
appeared since his author's death, and which are much more explicitly 
negative than anything found in his books. 


In their series, ‘Classics for Children,” Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., 
Boston, publish a collection of ‘Stories from the Old World,” by Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, well known by his works, ‘Stories from Homer,” 
“Stories from Virgil,’’ etc. The present volume appears to be drawn 
from those former ones; it gives chapters about the Argonauts, Thebes, 
Troy, the adventures of Ulysses, and the adventures of Aineas. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ROFESSOR J. T. ROTHROCK has in the press of J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.a volume entitled “‘A Vacation Cruise.” It records the 
author's experiences, boating on the waters of Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, with a trip up the James River and other tributaries of the Chesa- 
peake. The Doctor gives many of the historical and legendary associa- 
tions of the localities which he visited, and adds a dash of science, while 
over the whole there is the atmosphere of out-door adventure,—actual 
contact with the winds and waves. 


“A May-Day Idyll of the Olden Time”’ is a story which Howard 
Pyle is to have in the May issue of Harper's. He accompanies it with 
three full-page illustrations, one of which forms the frontispiece 
to the magazine. Mr. Pyle has been busily at work during the 
winter in his new studio at Wilmington, and has been giving a series of 
receptions on Saturdays, for the convenience and pleasure of friends who 
desire to see his work. 











Serjeant Ballantine has written an account of his tour in the United 
States, which Mr. Bentley has published. Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
have in press a new and complete edition of Coleridge’s works in seven 
volumes, edited by Professor W. G. T. Shedd. ‘Salt Lake Fruit’ 
is the title of the much-talked-of Mormon novel to be published by 
Messrs. Rand, Avery & Co. Professor Alexander Johnston, of 
Princeton, is preparing a series of “ American Orations, from the Colo- 
nial Period to the Present Time.”’ Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the publishers, it seems impossible to keep Mr. Blaine’s book from ap- 
pearing piecemeal. Large slices of it have already appeared in the 
daily papers. The first volume is finished. 














The Routledge and Macmillan editions of Emerson are meeting 
with large sales in England. H. L. S. Huntington, ex-Postmaster- 
General of Canada, has written a novel called “‘ Maurice de Luynes,”’ 
which is international in scope and not altogether fictitious. M. Taine, 
for twenty years professor of the history of art at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, closed his lectures in February, announcing that his place 
would be filled hereafter by a substitute. There will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr. Gardner of Paisley a new life of James Hogg, “ the Ettrick 
Shepherd.” It will be edited by the poet’s daughter, Mrs. Garden, and 











will contain many interesting and hitherto unpublished letters from 


Hogg’s literary contemporaries as well as from the bard himself. 


A volume of local history is announced as in press for publication by 
Mr. Howard M. Jenkins, under the title, ‘‘ Historical Collections relat- 
ing to Gwynedd, a Township of Montgomery County, Pénnsylvania, set- 
tled, 1698, by Welsh Immigrants."’ Gwynedd was one of the three 
“Welsh tracts ’’ taken up in Penn’s time, and it has many interesting 
historical associations. Mr. Jenkins proposes to print only a limited 
number of copies, and to make them something of an édition de luxe. 
Several etchings from original sketches of her own are to be supplied by 
Miss Blanche Dillaye. 


The art of printing will be advanced, no doubt, by the Grolier Club, 
just formed in New York, and named after Jean Grolier, a famous 
Frenchman of Italian descent,who did much to develop the making of 
fine books during his career from 1479 to 1565. The membership of the 
new club contains the names of Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, Mr. Louis 
Prang, Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr., and Mr. Arthur B. Turnure. The last- 
named is the editor and publisher of 7ze Art Age, one of the most not- 
able of existing publications in the interest of good typography and fine 
binding. Its March issue contains an interesting sketch of Grolier, and 
an ijlustration in red and black of a novel Easter card issued by Messrs. 
Prang. Mr. Turnure has fixed for the present the very low subscription 
price of one dollar a year for his joukel, 


The Week, the Toronto journal established some months ago, has 
changed its editor, Mr. Roberts being succeeded by Mr. C. Blackett Rob- 
inson. Professor Goldwin Smith contributes regularly his department of 
notes, over the signature of ‘‘ Bystander,’ and Mr. Robinson has added 
some new features designed to add local and contemporary interest to 





the paper, its general plan being that of ‘‘an independent journal of lit- 
erature, politics and criticism.” 


Mr. Howells’s farce, ‘‘ The Register,” first printed in Harper's Maga- 
sine, has been published in a little volume by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s édition de luxe of ‘‘The Jackdaw of 
Rheims,” has escaped the bad luck which is said to have attended most 
ventures of that kind. Its success has been so great that the publishers 
have issued a fourth thousand. Hausser’s ‘‘ Period of the Reforma- 
tion,”’ lately out of print, has been issued by Messrs. Robert Carter & 
Bros. “El Mahdi and the Soudan”’ is the title of a timely book by 
General Loring, which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will put forth imme- 
diately. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria has received from the University of 
Munich the title of ‘‘doctor of medicine” for his work, ‘‘ The Anatomy 
of the Tongue and Studies in Comparative Anatomy.” Selections 
from the works of Jane and Ann Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld, are to be 
reprinted in Roberts Brothers’ “ Classic’’ series. A new novel by 
Walter Besant is called ‘‘ Dorothy Foster.”’ It is yet unpublished. 
Mr. Bagenall's life of the late Mr. Bernal Osborne is finished, but it has 
been issued for private circulation only. No more than one hundred 
and fifty copies have been printed, which the Duke of St. Albans is dis- 
tributing among his friends. 




















Queen Victoria reads only such criticisms of her book as are marked 
for her by her maids of honor. “The Life and Letters of John 
Brown," edited by W. M. Clemens, of Cleveland, is in the press of the 
Coburn & Newman Publishing Co., of Chicago. Slow progress is 
made with the ‘‘ History of American Humor,’”’ upon which Mr. Proctor 
Knott and Congressional Librarian Spofford are engaged. In his 
‘Life of Wendell Phillips” Mr. G. L. Austin will have the valuable 
use of a quantity of autobiographic matter found among Mr. Phillips's 
papers. 











An unpublished metaphysical work of Kant's, the manuscript of 
which for a long time was in Russia, has recently been attracting atten- 
tion. It is shortly to be published entire, with this title: ‘‘ Vom Ueber- 
gang von den Metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der Naturwissenschaft 
zur Physik.’’” On the margin of the manuscript Kant jotted down ac- 
counts of conversations with visitors and various domestic entries. 
Baron Tauchnitz is, with Queen Victoria’s sanction, about to publish both 
the volumes of ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands,” in 
his English series. A German translation of the volume will be published 
by Hallberger, of Stuttgart. 


Mr. Robert Browning will write an introductory note to a volume by 
Thomas Jones. The volume will bear the title, ‘‘ The Divine Order, and 
Other Sermons and Addresses, by the Late Thomas Jones.” M. 
Rouher left a voluminous work upon the history of the Second Empire ; 
he was engaged upon it until the period when he ceased to take an active 
part in political affairs in France. The throwing open of the archives 
of the Vatican Library to men of letters has led to the publication in 
Vienna of a volume on the deliverance of Vienna by Sobieski in 1683. 
Two other volumes, referring to Clement VII. and Honorius III., are be- 
ing got together. 


Mr. Cable’s novel, ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,’’ will be concluded in the October 











number of Zhe Century ———Mrs. Julia McNair Wright has written a 
story of English life, called ‘‘ A Wife Hard Won,”’ which Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. publish———lIt is said that an American morning 


newspaper is to be published in London, in which all American news 
will be given at length. 


An international book exhibition is to be held at Leipzig, under the 
auspices of the German Book-Sellers’ Union, to open May 1oth.—_——-A 
companion book to ‘ Don’t”’ is to be issued at once in London by 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran, called ‘‘ You Should.” Dickens's early 
humorous skits, ‘‘Sketches of Young Gentlemen,” and “Sketches of 
Young Couples,” are to be reproduced in fac simile. Cassell & Co. 
are now issuing in shilling parts in London what is called ‘‘ The Ency- 
clopzedic Dictionary,”’ based on the same plan as ‘ The Imperial Dic- 
tionary.’”’ It is to contain one hundred and fifty thousand words. 








General Badeau has written an article on General Grant for The Cen- 
tury.———-S. W. Green’s Sons, New York, announce a novel by the 
notorious O’ Donovan Rossa, entitled ‘‘ Edward O’Donnell: A Story of 
Ireland of Our Day.” A new poem, “‘Silenus,” by Mr. Woolner, 
is in the press of Macmillan & Co. Mr. Charles Elbert Craddock 
has collected his Southern stories in a volume which will soon be brought 
out by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. announce that the first impression of the cheap edition of E. P. 
Roe’s “‘ Opening of a Chestnut Burr”’ will be fifty thousand. 











Professor Jebb will not bring out the second part of his ‘‘ Sophocles "’ 
until next year, his visit to America this summer interfering with his 
work. The Outlook, which was started rather more than two years 
ago as the organ of Presbyterianism in England, finished its career a few 
weeks since, the revenue having been insufficient to pay its expenses. 
Mr. G. G. Hardingham, barrister at law, of London, is the editor 
and translator of a new version of ‘‘ The Republic’”’ of Cicero, just pub- 
lished in the metropolis, with a learned preface and elaborate and erudite 
notes. 
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Lieutenant-Governor Chauncey F. Black is about to publish in two 
volumes ‘‘ The Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah S. Black,” with a por- 
trait engraved from a photograph by Bradley & Rulofson, of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Black has also begun to gather materials for the biography 
of his father, and hopes to complete the work in two or three years. 
Meanwhile he asks persons having letters over Judge Black's hand of 
any date to send copies, or the originals, if not especially valued, to his 
address at York, Pa. 


The Philadelphia Textile Association has begun the issue semi- 
monthly of a Au//etin, to represent the interests of the textile industry. 
It is edited by Mr. W. T. Seal, secretary of the Association, and will no 
doubt do a good work. 


The old publishing house of Fowler & Wells has been reorganized as 
the Fowler & Wells Company. Established in 1835 by the Fowlers, the 
well-known phrenologists, it has been conducted since 1875, when S. R. 
Wells died, by his widow, Mrs. Charlotte F. Wells, who was a sister to 
O. S. and L. N. Fowler. Mrs. Wells is now president of the Company, 
with Mr. Albert Turner, who has been with the house for twenty years, 
as treasurer and manager. 


Mr. W. R. Jenkins, New York, pushes forward with success his 
French selections. Of ‘‘L’Abbé Constantin”’ the first edition is ex- 
hausted and a second is in press; to it will be added next week André 
Theuriet’s ‘‘ Le Mariage de Gérard ;’’ and after that will come George 
Sand’s ‘‘La Mare au Diable.” These are in the ‘‘ Romans Choisis,”’ 
and in the “ Théatre Contemporain’”’ Mr. Jenkins has just issued ‘‘ Les 
Deux Sourds,”’ by Jules Minaux, and “ Les Deux Ecoliers,’’ an original 
play by A. Laurent de Villery, a popular teacher of New York. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RusstA: A StTuDy oF HIsTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D., LL. D. In Two Volumes. Pp. 450-560. 
$5 each. Charlies Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

BouND TOGETHER: A SHEAF OF PAPERS. By Donald G. Mitchell. Pp. 291. 
$1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

Tue RETROSPECT: A POEM IN 


Four CANTos. By John Ap-Thomas Jones. 


Pp. 150. $1. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Not Like OTHER Giris: A Novet. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Pp. 463. 
$1. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

A Wire Harp Won: A Nove. By Julia McNair Wright. Pp. 320. $1. J. 


B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Kitty’s Conquest: A Novet. By Charles King, U.S.A. Pp. 302. $1. J. 
B Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


My MusicaL Memorigs. By H. R. Haweis. Pp. 280. $1. (Standard Li- 
brary.”) Funk & Wagnails, New York. 
BETHESDA: A Nove. By Barbara Elbon. Pp. 313. $1. Macmillan & Co., 


New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Potitics: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL 
Law. By William W. Crane and Bernard Moses, Ph. D. Pp. 305. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


ART NOTES. 

HE Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art has instituted a course of 

free lectures on the treatment of human, animal and vegetable forms 
in decorative art. These lectures are given on Tuesday evenings at the 
class-rooms, No. 1709 Chestnut Street, and although He astern at es- 
pecially to students are not technical in character, but of general interest. 
They are accompanied, too, by graphic illustrations that render them 
abundantly attractive, and as a means of education as well as entertain- 
ment are of such exceptional value that they should be more widely 
known. The several subjects included under the above general title are 
treated by experts and scientists of distinguished ability, Dr. Harrison 
Allen, Dr. Horace Jayne, Rev. Henry C. McCook, and Edward Muy- 
bridge, Esq., contributing to make the instftution of this course of instruc- 
tion one of the most important services the Pennsylvania School of Indus- 
trial Art has yet conferred upon the public. 


M. Pascal is to do a bust of the historian Ménard for the Museum of 
Nimes. An art department will be an important feature of the inter- 
national exhibition which is to open in Turin in April. The organi- 
zation is announced of a ‘‘ Society of Parisian Art,’’ which is constituted 
for the protection of the artistic monuments of the city ———-The Paris 
Opera-House has received two new marble statues,—the graceful ‘‘ Music”’ 
of M. Delaplanche, and ‘‘Gluck,”’ by M. Cavelier. 


The movement for the erection of a monument of Coligny, the leader 
of the Huguenots, at Paris, has enlisted English support. The statue will 
be set up on the spot where Coligny was murdered in the Rue de Rivoli. 
Its total cost will be twenty-six thousand dollars, of which sum six 
thousand dollars have been contributed by the French Government. 

England is losing many of her choicest works of art, and at the 
great sales foreign dealers, many with American commissions, carry off 
the best examples.———-Signor Milanesi, of Florence, the annotator of 
Vasari's lives, has discovered that the celebrated silver Zax now in the 
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Museum of Florence is not by Tommaso Finiguerra, but by Matteo Dei. 
This is of the utmost importance, for in the British Museum is preserved 
and now exhibited a sulphur cast taken from the above fax before the 
niello was introduced. This gem is unique. Matteo Dei was a Floren- 
tine goldsmith who flourished in 1455. 


Mr. J. D. Linton has been elected president of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colors (England). M. Millet’s statue of George 
Sand is to be erected at La Chatre in July next, after it has been ex- 
hibited at the Sa/on.— Among the works by which Fortuny astonished 
the art world of Europe some twenty years ago, none is more brilliant 
than the picture called “The Mazarin Library."’ This great work has 
been etched by M. Emile Boiloin on a scale sufficiently large to do it 
justice -——The exhibition recently closed at Manchester, England, was 
visited by one hundred thousand persons, and its contents attracted the 
popular attention in an unusual degree; the receipts were double those 
of the similar gathering of the previous year. One hundred and fifty- 
five pictures were sold for, at the catalogue prices, ten thousand pounds. 








Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes to the April number of 7he Fort- 
nightly an article on equestrian sculpture in London, a4 frofos of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s recent paper in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Ruskin’s lecture on ‘‘ The Storm-Cloud of the Nineteenth Century ”’ is 
published in the April number of the A7¢ Journa/. It is illustrated with 
wood-cuts of the diagrams by Mr. Arthur Severn. It has been re- 
solved at a meeting held at Cambridge (Eng.,) to found ‘“‘a fine-art 
association for the town, county and University of Cambridge.” The 
study and practice of art, and the exhibition of works of art, are to be 
the chief objects of the association.— Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. 
Baudry and Mr. Israels are the artists treated in the second section of 
Mr. M. F. G. Dumas’s ‘“‘ Modern Artists,” which is just ready for sub- 
scribers. Mr. Millais is well advanced with his principal picture for 
the summer exhibition of the Royal Academy. It represents a pic- 
turesque scene during the 1745 rebellion, and, the Pall Mall Gazette says, 
is without doubt one of the most important works Millais has painted for 
some years past. It is more than probable that it will be the artist’s only 
subject-picture this year. ‘ 








The Philadelphia Society of Artists has sent out circulars for the third 
annual water-color exhibition. This exhibition will be held at the gal- 
leries of the Society, on Chestnut Street, during the latter part of April, 
and the .present indications are that the contributions will be fully as 
numerous and interesting as last year. It is a pleasure to announce that 
Mr. John G. Craig will again have charge of the sales. The exhibition 
will open on April 28th and continue until May 24th. Works will be re- 
ceived for it at the galleries from April 14th to April 1gth. 


To day, the last Saturday of the month, the artists of the Baker build- 
ing again throw open their studios and welcome their friends, accounting 
as friends all who have an intelligent interest in art. These monthly 
receptions have been very well attended during the winter, and there is 
reason to presume that they have served a good purpose in attracting 
attention to the current work of our painters. On this occasion the lead- 
ing features of the display will probably be the pictures under way for 
the Water-Color Exhibition, though several of the artists have noticeable 
works in oil on their easels. Mr. George C. Lambdin, Mr. F. F. De- 
Crano, Mr. George Wright, Mr. F. DeB. Richards, Mr. Prosper L. Senat, 
Mr. Newbold H. Trotter, Mr. James B. Sword, Miss Van Tromp, and 
others, will open their rooms. 


Mr. Colin C. Cooper, already well known for his work as an illus- 
trator, has recently completed a picture of much interest which can hardly 
fail to find many admirers. It is called ‘‘ Jetsam,’”’ and presents a bit of 
dreary shore on the morning after a storm. The receding waves have 
left the body of a girl upon the nearer sand, and the shrunken sea still 
beats violently upon the distant beach. The treatment is tender and 
sympathetic throughout; the red light of the morning just struggles 
through a heavy and troubled sky, and the long, low hills of wet sand 
are hardly less desolate than the tossing sea beyond. A touch of grace 
is given by the way in which the lines of the figure and its light drapery 
are disposed, and of pity by the presence of the hovering gulls. 


Circulars have been issued: for the thirtieth exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club, which will be limited to water-colors, black-and-white works, 
etchings and sculpture. Contributions will be received at the club house 
from March 27th until April 2d. The exhibition will open April 11th and 
close May roth. The Syracuse Art Club has issued circulars for its 
first exhibition, to include oils, water-colors, black-and-white work, and 
sculpture. Works will be received from April 21st to April 29th by 
Francis Hendricks, No. 4 East Fayette Street, for unpacking, delivery at 
the exhibition, and reshipment. 

Valentine, the Richmond sculptor, has finished a bust of Beethoven 
which is highly spoken of. Some eighteen examples have been sold 
during the exhibition in Boston of works by Ross Turner. These indi- 








vidual exhibitions are becoming very popular with artists; Mr. F. M. 
Boggs will hold one shortly in New York. Lawrence Barrett took 


with him to England lately his life-size portrait as Casstus by F. D. Mil- 
let, and his bronze bust in armor, recently executed by J.S. Harley. The 
former will be exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery and the latter at the 
Royal Academy.———The annual report of the Fairmount Park (Phila- 
delphia,) Art Association states that the Board have commissioned Alex- 
ander Milne Calder to make a new sketch model of the proposed 
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equestrian statue of General Meade, which is to be finished by May Ist; 
have bought the original plaster model of Steinhauser’s group of ‘‘ Orestes 
and Pylades,”’ and contracted with Bureau Brothers to reproduce it in 
bronze by next summer, when it will be~set up.on a granite fountain- 
pedestal ; and have given an order to John J. Boyle to producg a bronze 
group of Indians, of heroic size, to be finished in two years. 


One result of the difficulty about the Meissonier Mackay portrait is 
that the husband of the lady ordered a new one by Mlle. Madeleine Le- 
maire, the price of which is to be twenty instead of seventy thousand 
francs. We note, by the way, that Meissonier has exhibited at the dis- 
play of the Cércle de l' Union Artistique, Paris, a portrait of M. Chéné- 
vard, about which G. Dargenty in the Courrier de l’ Art says: ‘“‘ Before 
such errors it is best to be mute, out of respect for the age of the artist.” 


The rage for Fortuny’s paintings in London increases. A specimen 
twenty-eight by twenty inches, entitled ‘“‘In the Vatican,”’ sold twelve 
years ago for two thousand dollars, had an offer made for it lately of 
thirty thousand dollars, which was refused. On the recent occasion 
of the eighty-second birthday of Victor Hugo, the French Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts had struck a medal bearing the poet's 
portrait. This was engraved in profile by A. Borrel. —Near the town 
of Marino, on the Alban Hills, near Rome, several statues, busts, and 
other works of sculpture, have been lately found. They are eighteen in 
number, and include statues of Marsyas and Silvianus, and a copy of 
the Laocoén, smaller than the original. 














APRIL MAGAZINES. 

" [ HE Atlantic Monthly has noticeable papers on “The Red Sunsets,” by Pro- 

fessor N. S. Shaler; “ Presidential Nominations,” by Oliver T. Morton ; 
“Madame de Longueville,” by Maria Louise Henry ; and “ Phillida and Coridon,” 
by Bradford Torrey. The last named is a charming study of birds and their ways. 
Mr. Morton is a son of the famous Indiana Senator, and he has inherited no little 
of his father’s power of argument and expression. Henry James contributes 
another of his delightful articles on French travel. The fiction of the number is 
very full and readable. Besides portions of Mr. Crawford’s «A Roman Singer,” 
and Dr. 5. Weir Mitchell’s “In War-Time,” there are excellent short stories and 
poems by C. E. Craddock, Edith M. Thomas, Charles Dunning, G. P. Lathrop, 
Helen Cone, and others. We have been struck by an anonymous article in the 
number, called “ The Latest of the Virgilians,” from which we take this passage : 


“Virgil cut his vocal reed by the smooth-gliding Mincius only figuratively, and 
he never piped to the groves and streams. 
self-distrust made him a listener to Theocritus; refined and proud, his self-con- 
sciousness made him the laureate of a splendid court. Though he dwelt alone, a 
true lover of nature, like Saadi he could not ‘ dispense with Persia for his audience ;’ 
and he knew well that for the fastidious ears of Pollio and Mzcenas the utmost of 
art must be achieved, as well as the secret spirit be rendered. His work is con- 
sequently the supreme result of the most thorough poetic culture, <s well as the 
genuine expression of the most charming of poetic natures. No sciolai needs to 
be told this. With Dante, Milton and Tennyson he is recognized by a!l who have 
any gift of sensibility to poetic form as the master, the duce verace, who has led 
these children of his song to the heavenly paradise on whose verge he closed his 
mortal eyes, although not without a vision of that promised land: 


*** Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.’ 


The advance of poetry in that new age has been in the Christianization of its 
spirit, and of this Virgil was the forerunner. What Shelley wrote of all poets is 
pre-eminently true of him; he was ‘the hierophant of an unapprehended inspira- 
tion.’ He had a prescience of the modern age; by sharing and partly express- 
ing its feeling, he has drawn toward him a more sympathetic reverence than any 
of his peers in the old era, and consequently has exercised a more active and con- 
tinuous influence. Thus in Virgil’s verse is found the earliest prophecy of the new, 
the romantic spirit, as also the last perfection of the old, the classical form; this 
latter, the gift of the elder civilization to the modern poet, has been transmitted 
mainly through him who at the dawn of our literature was the master of Dante. 
The crystalline purity of style in the first Italian, the perfect phrase and fall of the 
young Milton’s numbers, the composite sweetness of Tennyson’s idyllic verse, find 
their model and fixed eternal type in him, still unsurpassed, who is the mediator 
between the two great epochs,—the pagan poet, whose divine inspiration has been 
asserted in the tomes of the fathers and from the pulpit of the Popes, and whose 
heavenly aid has been invoked by kneeling Christians in the liturgies of the uni- 
versal church.” 


hiclicaiiadlilalies 
In the L£nglish [ilustrated Magazine for March (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.,) the most conspicuous article is by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, on Sir Joshua Rey- 
Mrs. Muloch-Craik continues her “ Unsentimental Journey Through Corn- 
From Mr. Carr's article we 


nolds. 
wall,” and Mr. Besant concludes his story, “ Julia.” 
extract this: 


“It is curious to reflect that a man who lived to win the esteem and respect of 
the greatest of his contemporaries was at one time destined to fill a very humble 
sphere in life. Yetsoit was. In the year 1740 Joshua, as his father expresses 
it, was ‘ drawing near to seventeen,’ and it was therefore urgently necessary that 
he should make choice of a career. The elder Reynolds was himself a clergyman 


and the head-master of the grammar-school at Plympton; but he seems also to 
have dabbled a little in medicine, and to this cause is doubtless to be ascribed the 
idea which he had of apprenticing his son to an apothecary. Joshua had already 
made some boyish experiments in design which had attracted the favorable notice 


Delicate and sensitive as he was, his | 








of a local artist. His own inclinations were therefore, we may assume, pretty 
clearly established ; yet he told his father at the time that ‘he would rather be an 
apothecary than an ordinary painter; but if he could be bound to an eminent 
master he should choose the latter.’ The ‘eminent master’ made his appearance 
in the person of Thomas Hudson, a native of Devonshire, who since the retirement 
of his master, Jonathan Richardson, occupied the foremost place among the 
portrait painters of his time. Hudson has received less than justice at the hands 
of the biographers of Reynolds. He was an artist of considerable power, pos 
sessed of a solid simplicity of taste, and working with a sound tradition of execu- 
tive style. When the younger painter left his studio, he could have little to un- 
learn; for Hudson’s manner had in it nothing of artifice or pretence, and in the 
earlier portraits of Reynolds's, which reveal the influence of his master’s teaching, 
there may be found a certain quality of directness and sincerity that give them a 
peculiar charm and attraction.” 


The April Century has five richly-illustrated articles, besides various “ occa- 
sional” illustrations, Two of these latter are portraits of Sidney Lanier, accom- 
panying an essay of Dr. William Hayes Ward on the poet, although one of them 
is given as the frontispiece. The principal article of the number is perhaps that 
in which John Burroughs replies to Matthew Arnold’s recent lecture on Emerson. 
Other strong essays are “ Uncle Tom Without a Cabin” (the Southern view of the 
present status of the negro), by Walter B. Hill, and “The Destiny of the Uni- 
verse,” by Professor Samuel Willard. Fiction and poetry are represented in Mr, 
Cable, R. Grant, T. N. Payne, John Vance Cheney, Alfred B. Street, and others. 
The principal illustrated articles are “The White House,” by E. V. Smalley ; 
“Notes on the Exile of Dante,” by Sarah Freeman Clarke; “The New York 
City Hall,” by Edward S. Wilde; “The Magdalen Islands,” by S. G. W. Benja- 
min; and “ Fish Culture,” by Frederick Mather. We take this passage from Mr. 
Burroughs’s article, “« Arnold on Emerson and Carlyle”: 

“In his essay on Joubert Arnold says, following a remark of Saint-Beuve, that 
as to the estimate of its own authors every nation is the best judge (the positive 
estimate, not the comparative as regards the authors of other countries), and that 
therefore a foreigner’s judgments about the intrinsic merits of a nation’s authors 
will generally, when at complete variance with that nation’s own, be wrong. 
Arnold’s verdict upon Emerson’s intrinsic merits was certainly at variance with 
that of the best judges among Emerson’s countrymen, and is likely therefore ac- 
cording to the above dictum to be wrong. But whether it was or not it is no doubt 
true that every people possesses a key to its own great men, or to those who share 
its tendencies and hopes, that a foreigner cannot possess, whatsoever keys of 
another sort he may bring with him. From Arnold’s point of view, his criticism 
of Emerson was just and consistent; but he said he spoke not of himself, but as- 
sumed to anticipate the verdict of time and fate upon this man. But time and 
fate have ways of their own in dealing with reputations, and the point of view of 
the future with reference to this subject is, I imagine, as likely to be different from 
Mr. Arnold’s as it is to be one with it.” 


In Lippincott’s Magazine there is an agreeable article on “ New Germantown 
and Chestnut Hill,” which nicely supplements the “Old Germantown” of a few 
months since. Some delightful drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell, whose light 
touch and unerring taste are never seen to better advantage than in work of this 
kind, materially help the interest. Miss F. C. Gordon Cumming contributes an 
admirable narrative, “In the Kauri Forests of New’ Zealand,” at once instructive 
and entertaining. Professor W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, gives 
the first of two papers on “ How the Roman Spent His Year,” and Mr. William 
R. Thayer contributes “Some New Anecdotes of Heine.” Still another contrib- 
utor, well known to readers of THE AMERICAN, is Mr. C. W. Ernst, who has a 
paper on “ Easter Customs and Institutions.” 








MUSIC. 


S Sie sixth of the Thomas symphony concerts (the last of the series,) 

took place at the Academy of Music on the 22d inst. The or- 
chestral portion of the programme consisted of Schumann's “ Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale,’’ Beethoven’s seventh symphony, and the 
“Queen Mab’’ movement frem Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” Miss 
Emma Juch sang Mendelssohn's “ Infelice,”” Liszt’s ‘‘ Lorelei,”” and when 
recalled the Gounod (Bach,) ‘Ave Maria!’’ Miss Juch has a pure, 
sympathetic voice, without great power, an excellent style, and fine intel- 
ligence. This was, we believe, her second appearance in Philadelphia, 
and the reception accorded her on both occasions proved that she has al- 
ready become a great favorite with our audiences. 

It is cause for regret that the attendance at the sixth symphony concert 
was comparatively light, and it is to be hoped that music-loving Philadel- 
phians will do much better in the support they may give to the two most im- 
portant and interesting musical events of the season. The first of these is 
the series of four Wagner concerts to be given by Mr. Theodore Thomas 
on the following dates: Monday evening, April 28th; Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, April 29th; and Monday evening, May 12th. The princi- 
pal artists engaged are Frau Amalia Friedrich-Materna, Madame Chris- 
tine Nilsson, Herr Hermann Winkelman, and Herr Emil Scaria. There 
will be an orchestra of one hundred performers, and choruses by various 
New York societies and the Cecilian of Philadelphia. Besides the artists 
named, Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. Theodore Toedt and 
Mr. Remmertz will also take part. These concerts will afford Philadel- 
phians an opportunity to hear more of Richard Wagner's music than they 
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have ever heard, and it is proposed to make the performances as nearly 
complete as possible. From the Wagner standpoint, however, operatic 
concerts, no matter how excellent, can give but an inadequate idea of the 
music-drama proper. With the Thomas orchestra increased to one hun- 
dred, and with the further assistance of the above-named,eminent artists, 
we shall at all events have a series of concerts that will delight the Wag- 
nerites and will be specially interesting to the musical student. How 
many anti-Wagnerites may come to scoff and remain to praise, the future 
will show. ; 

Transcending in importance all other Philadelphia musical announce- 
ments, in the value and variety of the works to be performed, and be- 
cause of its influence on the musical development of our city, is the 
Second May Music Festival, to be given under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Music Festival Association. There are to be eight concerts 
(five evening and three afternoon performances), on the 6th, 7th, 8th, oth 
and 1othof May. The chorus will number about six hundred voices and 
the orchestra one hundred performers, under the joint leadership of 
Messrs. W. W. Gilchrist and Charles M. Schmitz. The principal choral 
works to be performed are Bach's cantata, ‘‘God’s Time Is Best;’’ Men- 
delssohn’s “‘ Elijah;’’ Verdi's ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem Mass ;"’ Gade’s “ Cru- 
saders;”’ Hiller's ‘Song of Victory; and Brahms’ ‘‘ Ave Maria!” (for 
female voices). Among the orchestral selections there are three sym- 
phonies,—Beethoven's No. 2, in D; Raff's ‘Im Walde,"’ No. 3, in F; 
and Goetz’s, in F major. Schumann's “Overture, Scherzo and Finale "’ 
is also on the programme. Of the overtures we note Beethoven's ‘‘ Cori- 
olanus,"" Mendelssohn's “Ruy Blas,’ Brahms’ ‘ Academische Fest- 
Overtiir,”” and, under the heading ‘‘ miscellaneous,’’ Godard’s ‘‘Scénes 
Poetiques,"’ and a rhapsody by Lalo. 

The engagements of vocal soloists, so far as announced, include 
Mesdames Etelka Gerster, Fursch-Madi, Trebelli and Darling, Miss E. 
C. Hamlin, and Messrs. Charles R. Adams, Charles A. Knorr, W. Den- 
nison, and Max Heinrich. The instrumental soloists include three dis- 
tinguished pianists, Miss Helen Hopekirk, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, and Mr. C. 
H. Jarvis; M. Ovid Musin (violin) ; and Mr. R. Hennig (violoncello). 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. COX AND THE DUTY ON WOOL. 

(THE AMERICAN of March 15th, referring to the defeat of the attempt to restore 
the former rate of duty on wool, said that «Mr. S. S. Cox was particularly active 
in assisting his friends to evade a vote on this question,” and added: “The Demo- 
crats of Ohio, who know that the failure to restore these duties will be fatal to their 


party in that State, are very indignant, and some of them recall the fact that Mr. 
Cox in his speeches in Ohio denounced the reduction of the duties on wool, and 


promised their restoration by implication whenever his party obtained control of 


Congress.” Upon this we have received the following note :] 


To the Editor of Tue American: 

GENERALLY read your paper when I have not time to read any 

other. It is sometimes medicine, sometimes food, and once in a 
while a little bit of poison. Your statement as to myself in the enclosed 
extract might have been corrected, had you read the Congressional Record, 
where I set myself right. In my speeches in Ohio I did denounce the 
reduction of the duty on the wool, only because it was discriminating in 
favor of the manufacturer and against the consumer,—the man who 
wears clothes, etc., and uses blankets and what not. The promise “ by 
implication,’ which you suggest, will be very hard to show from any re- 
ported speeches of minein Ohio. But perhaps the matter is of small con- 


sequence, as there is so much misrepresentation going around. It is 
like writing in water, either to make such charges or to correct#hem. 
Yours, with respect, S. S. Cox. 


Washington, D. C., March 20. 


[The Congressional Record, reporting the proceedings of the House 
on March 4th, has the following passages, part of a colloquy between 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Hill (Dem.,) of Ohio. The subject under discussion 
was the naval appropriation bill : 


“Mr. HILL. My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Cox], who is 
right in almost everything but the wool question, and who yesterday tried to pull 
it over the eyes of the country [laughter and applause ]— 

“ Mr. COX, of New York. We went together, my friend. 

“Mr. HILL. Yes, we went together in Ohio last fall, when my friend and I 
made speeches against the reduction on wool? [Laughter and applause.] Will 
my friend from New York vote to restore the duty on wool? That will answer 
all my objections, if it is an answer in the affirmative. [Laughter.] . . . 

“ Mr. COX, of New York. I said when we were in Ohio together in the last 
campaign—lI took care, as my reports will show, and I always anticipate a little 
{laughter],—I wondered at the Republicans while cutting down the duty on wool 
they did not cut down the duty on wool fabric also, as I thought there might be 
labor on the raw material as well as on the manufactured product; but I said the 
Republican party in this House nevertheless discriminated against the farmer 
and for the manufacturer, and my friend knows that speech will be found reported 
everywhere and every time just 7” ec verba, because I took care of my future 
as well as of my past, and that is what keepsme here. [ Applause. ] 

“Mr.MILLIKEN. Let me ask the gentleman from New York a question: 
Whether he is ready now to place the farmers back where they were before ? 

“ Mr. COX, of New York. I am ready to cut down the tariff on woollen pro- 
ducts as well as on the raw material. 

“Mr. MILLIKEN. Does that help the farmer ? 

“Mr. COX, of New York. It does justice to everybody.” 





How much Mr. Cox helps his case by this presentation, we cheerfully 
leave to the reader. It appears that he denounced in Ohio the reduction 
of the duty on wool, leaving the sheep-raisers of that State to presume, 
as they were likely to do, that he thought the duty should have been 
maintained. But he now explains that his real meaning was to attack 
the Republicans for not reducing the duty on woollen goods as well as 
on wool. In other words, the one reduction was bad alone; it would 
have been good, if accompanied by the other. How do the Ohio wool- 
growers like this idea? Perhaps Mr. Converse can explain its merits to 
them: ‘The Democratic majority in the House, seeking your support in 
1882 upon the representation that they were aggrieved at the reduction 
on wool, only meant to signify their grief that the manufacturers of wool- 
len goods were not also struck at, with you, and the interest of foreign 
woollen mills as well as foreign sheep-raisers promoted.’”-—Ep. THE 
AMERICAN. | 


THE CHICAGO DELEGATES FROM THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor of Tue American: 
if ie. Administration is busy fixing up the delegates for the Chicago 

Convention in all of the Southern States not already fixed. The 
Louisiana delegates—all office-holders except one, and he a relative and 
fast friend of an office-holder,—are entirely in the hands of the men who 
are managing Arthur’s canvass. The Republicans of Florida, as they 
are generously called, meet in State convention here on the last day of 
April. It will be controlled by four men, one of whom is an ex-United 
States Senator and the other three are office-holders under Arthur. The 
delegates to Chicago are already placed, and they will be uninstructed 
but for Arthur, Logan or Edmunds. The latter is satisfactory to the 
mercenary brigade. He is as little likely to interfere with the workings 
of the political abuses which have afflicted the country for the past few 
years, as any man prominently named for President. The delegates to 
the Republican convention at Chicago from the Southern States will be 
solid. They will represent States which will not give a single electoral 
vote for the Republican Presidential candidate. They will be chosen by 
the Federal office-holders in the States, aided by special agents of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, now industriously circulating 
through them. These agents are handsomely paid by the Government, 
and have at present nothing in the world to do but the special work above 
named. Thus a ticket is to be nominated at Chicago by delegates from 
certain Democratic States which cannot carry any of the doubtful States 
of the North,—to wit, New York, Indiana, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
California and Nevada,—and which in nine chances out of ten will be 
defeated in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other Northern States. 

Don’t you think it high time the men of the North really interested 
in the nomination of fit and worthy candidates, interested themselves to 
overthrow the patent programme of the political managers and intriguers, 
who have long since settled on the men and the manner to misrepresent 
the mass of the Republican electors? Louis W. HALL. 

St. Augustine, Fla., March 79. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 
FoREIGN.—News from Khartoum dated March 16th is to the effect that Gen- 
eral Gordon had repulsed an attack upon the camp at Omduram. He was sur- 
rounded by rebels, and intended to force his way at the head of the troops along 
the bank of the Nile to Shendy. He proposed to begin the advance on the 18th 
inst. The feeling of disquiet in England in regard to General Gordon has been 
lessened but not extinguished by the above news. His position is regarded as ex 
tremely precarious, It is now generally recognized that his mission is a failure. 
The rescue of the Egyptian garrisons from the Soudan is admitted to be impos- 
sible without the intervention of English forces. The latest Egyptian advices indi- 
cate that the whole country south of Berber is in revolt. The rebels have sur- 
rounded Khartoum onall sides, and cut off all communication with that city. — 
The eighty-seventh anniversary of the birthday of Emperor William of Germany 
was celebrated throughout the country on the 22d inst. as a great holiday. Prince 
Bismarck gave a dinner to the diplomatic corps at which United States Minister 
Sargent was present. The Marquis Tseng has been ordered to return to Paris. 
The Chinese ram Nankin, which was detained in the Tyne by the Govern- 
ment while loading with Armstrong guns, pending an inquiry as to whether its 
departure would be a breach of the laws of neutrality, has departed under the Ger- 
man flag. The Irish Nationalists have been defeated in many places in the 
election for poor-law guardians. ‘This is notably the case at Bollinglass, Parsons- 
town and Tullamore, where great efforts were made to oust the anti-Parnellites. 
Ata meeting of the French Republican Union in Paris on the 24th inst., M. 
Rouvier explained that the financial situation was good ; that the deficit of thirty- 
seven million francs for 1885 could easily be covered by various economies. ——- 
The war sloop A/ert, which has been presented by England to America to 
take part in the Greely search expedition, was on the 25th inst. put in com 
mission. United States Minister Lowell was present. The Paris Gau/lois 
says: “ The London explosions were plotted in Paris at a café in the Avenue 
d’Eylan. The dynamite was sent from France, while the clock-work came from 
abroad.” M. Patenotre, the new French Minister to China, will leave Mar- 
seilles for Pekin next week. No active peace negotiations will be opened until he 
arrives at his post. J!e is instructed to claim an indemnity, the amount of which 
is reported to be one hundred and sixty million francs. The Sultan of Tur- 
key is seriously ill. It is feared that his ailment will end in madness. -Mr. 
Parnell’s new policy, that the farmers of Ireland refuse to pay the police tax im- 
posed under the Crimes Act, is receiving fervent practical approval in Ireland. 


























DomEsTic.—The steamer 7heéis, recently purchased by our Government in 
Scotland for the Greely relief expedition, arrived at New York on the 23d inst, 
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The Pension Appropriation Bill appropriates $20,684,400, and provides 
that any balance of the appropriation for the current fiscal year that may remain un- 
expended June 30th, 1884, shall be reappropriated. This balance is estimated at 





* $6,000,000. The estimates of the Pension Bureau for the next fiscal year were 


» $40,000,000 in addition to the unexpended balance at the close of the current fis- 
cal year. The Gatling Gun Company, at Hartford, Conn., have received an 
order for ten more guns from the Chinese Government, to be delivered in sixty 
days. The manufacture of heavy steel cannon of eight and ten-inch bcre 
has been begun at the Washington Naval Arsenal. They are intended 
for the new cruisers, and to replace iron and brass guns on some other vessels, 
In the Massachusetts House of Representatives on the 24th inst., the bill 
providing for the public whipping of wife-beaters was defeated. The ex- 
porters of Montreal are excited over @ report that the Parliament of Newfoundland 
has passed a law imposing a duty of one hundred per cent. on all packages con- 
taining goods imported into the colony. This is said to be in retaliation against 
Canada for passing the law for the inspection of Newfoundland herrings. 
The steamer Chateau Margaux, from Bordeaux for New York, twenty-five days 
out, with her rudder gone, has been towed to the mouth of Halifax Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, by the steamer Caledonia, The disabled vessel was towed to Halifax by 
a tug The river at New Orleans on the 24th inst. was one inch above the 
flood of 1874, the highest previously recorded. The Inventors’ National Con- 
vention met in Cincinnati on the 25th inst. All parts of the country were represented. 
In the Massachusetts House of Representatives on the 25th inst., a resolu- 
tion instructing Congressmen from that State to use their influence “for material 
reduction and general readjustment of the tariff” was rejected by a large major- 
ity. A despatch from the City of Mexico says that the law regulating the tax 
on railroad tickets and documents has not yet been published, but it is understood 
that the rate will be two cents on every twenty dollars or fraction thereof, instead 
of one, as now. This is the only tax levied on railroads. The heaviest earth- 
quake shock felt at’San Francisco since 1868 occurred there on the afternoon of 
the 25th inst., at forty-four minutes past four o’clock. The shock lasted fifteen 
seconds, and several buildings on made ground, near the water front, were badly 
damaged. People rushed from their houses ina panic. A second but lighter 
shock followed at 5.18 P. M. The third trial of the suit of Hallet Kilbourne 
against John G. Thompson, ex-Sergeant-at Arms of the House of Representatives, 
for damages for false arrest and imprisonment, was ended on the 25th inst. in the 
Circuit Court at Washington. On the 26th inst., the jury returned a verdict in 
favor of Kilbourne, granting him $37,500 damages. 


DgATHS.—Francois Auguste Marie Mignet, the famous French historian, and 
the senior member of the French Academy, died in Paris on the 24th inst., aged 
88. Buenaventura Baez, ex-President of San Domingo, died in Porto Rico on 
the 4th inst., aged 75. Rev. Dr. Ezra Abbott, Bussey professor of New 
Testament criticism in the Harvard Divinity School, died at Cambridge, Mass., on 
the 22d inst, aged 65. Rev. Alfred W. Lockyer, chaplain of the South 
American Missionary Society, died in Panama on the 6th inst. John Jay 
Cisco, a prominent New York banker, and for years Assistant United States 
Treasurer in New York, died in that city on the 23d inst., aged 78. Advices 
from Costa Rica report the death of General Manuel Quesada, a prominent Cuban 
leader, at the age of 51. 
























































DRIFT. 


—T. S. Cooper, of the Linden Grove stock farm in Pennsylvania, has sold to 
Mr. S. M. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, for fifteen thousand dollars cash, the Jersey 
bull “ Black Prince of Linden.” The animal is not yet two years old. He is a 
descendant of the famous bull « Rioter,” and the offspring of “ Black Prince of 
Hanover” and “ Marjoram 2d.” 


—The financial collapse of the Augustinian society in Lawrence, Mass., has 
resulted in a case in court, and Archbishop Williams of Boston is summoned to 
appear as one of the defendants, bringing all his records of church property for the 
past thirty years, as also the copies of the decrees of the councils of Baltimore and 
Trent, and all provincial and plenary councils, relating to the title and holding 
of church property. This promises a litigation of quite unusual interest and im- 
portance. 


—The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, which has always vigorously opposed 
the jetty system at the mouth of the Mississippi, and other attempts to “ improve ” 
that river, nowsays: “ When the water subsides, about the time Congress adjourns, 
there will not be a vestige of the work of so-called improvement worth repairing. 
There will be a few barges and pile-drivers, and some willows, and wire, and 
piles of stone; but the Mississippi will not be affected in the slightest degree by 
the proposterous tinkering to which it has been subjected. This remark does not 
include the plug at the mouth,—the jetties. They have been persevered with until 
they obstruct the flow into the Gulf and make the river sluggish. Of course, this 
artificial sluggishness raises the water, breaks the levees, deluges the plantations, 
and brings nights of terror upon New Orleans.” 


—The heat in New South Wales in December is said to have exceeded any- 
thing known for the last quarter of acentury. Not only were stock dying in all 
directions from the effects of the intense heat and the consequent drought, but the 
very birds of the air were dropping dead from the leafless branches of the trees. 
At Bourke the thermometer on January 6th registered 120° F. in the shade, and 
in some places a temperature as high as 126° was recorded. Bush fires were 
frequent, and the air was laden with smoke, alternating with dense clouds of dust. 


—Senator Morrill of Vermont has served nearly thirty years in Congress, six 
terms in the House and three in the Senate. He is seventy-four years old, but 
could easily pass for twenty years younger. 


—The question of eating pork is disturbing the minds of the Jews in Rochester, 
N. Y. Rabbi Max Ladsburg, the most prominent Jewish minister in Western 
New York, declares that the old dietary laws of the Hebrews have lost their legal 
authority, and that the Jews need not hesitate to eat the flesh of swine whenever 
they feel inclined todo so. Naturally, his views are warmly opposed by the con- 
servatives. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, March 27. 
‘HE business situation continues unsatisfactory. Further shipments of gold in 
considerable sums have taken place during the week, and the outgo of bread- 
stuffs continues light. The main lines of railroad generally report reduced earnings, 
and some roads whose finances are not in good shape are likely to’suffer seriously 
in consequence. In the stock market there has been a fairly firm tone, with light 
dealings, but the range of prices is lower, as will be seen by the comparative 
figures given below. Prices of breadstufis are lower, a considerable decline being 
registered in Chicago and other markets yesterday; but the foreign demand, even 
at the lower rates, is still very light. The weather in the Northwestern States has 
been favorable to the growing wheat and to the preparation of the ground for 
spring crops, and the reports on these heads so far promise good yields of grain 
for the year. The money market continues abundantly supplied, though the rates 
of use have been a shade stiffer. . 

The advices from Cuba are favorable to a large sugar crop, the yield of cane 
and density of the juice being unusually high. From Porto Rico the word is of an 
opposite character, and the crop is expected to show a falling off compared with 
last year. In the Pernambuco region of South America, lack of rain is complained 
of, and the earlier expectations concerning the crop, which were very sanguine, 
are considered certain to be disappointed. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


March 26, March 19. March 26. March 19. 
Penna. R. R., 59% 60% Buff, N. Y.andP., 7% 71% 
Phila. and Reading, 277-16 29 North Penn. R. R., 66% bid 66% 
Lehigh Nav.,. ‘ 47% 47% United Cos. N. ‘ 192% 195% 
Lehigh Valley, . “70% 71 Phila. and Erie, . 18% bid 18% 
North Pac., com., . 22 21% New Jersey Cent.,. 88 883 
North Pac., pref., 48% 47% Ins. Co. of N. A., . 32 32% 
Northern Ceutral, 61% 


The ‘ilieing were the closing qunediden of United States securities im the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 1133 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 1133f 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 1233, 123% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 134 
U. S. 48, 1907, coup., 1243 124% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 136% 
U.S. 38, reg., 2 101 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 138% 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


March 26. March 19. March 26. March 19 


Central Pacific, 58.56 59% New York Central, 1145 115% 
Canada Southern, . 53% 54% Oregon and Trans., 20% id 
Den. and Rio Grande, 19% 18 Oregon Navigation, 88% 

Delaware and Hud., 10756 109 Pacific Mail, . : 52 poi 
Del., Lack. and W., 125% 128% St. Paul, ‘ : eee 92% 
Erie, ‘ : sot 17% Texas Pacific, : 20% 21% 
Lake Shore, . ‘ . 103 Union Pacific, , 76 77% 
Louis. and Nashville, 8 48 56 Wabash, P 15% 16¥% 
Michigan Central,. 90% 92 % Wabash, preferred, 25 26% 
Missouri Pacific, . 881% 91% Western Union, . 72% 75% 
Northwestern, com., 1173, 119% West Shore, bds., . 57% 58% 


The statement of the New York banks on March 22d showed a gain of 
$1,934,300 in surplus reserve, giving them a total in excess of legal requirements 
of $8,589,125. At the corresponding date last year, they were deficient 5% 
millions. The Philadelphia banks in their statement for last week showed an 
increase in the item of loans of $197,715. ‘There was a decrease in the item of 
reserve of $1,093,657, in national bank notes of $12,172, in due from banks of 
$1,520, in due to banks of $64,485, in deposits of $982,525, and in circulation of 
$1,655. The Philadelphia banks had $5,835,000 loaned in New York. 

The specie shipments from New York last week were $1,522,677, of which 
$196,400 was silver, the remainder gold, chiefly bars and bullion, for Liverpool 
and London. The imports of specie for the week were $32,155. 

The steamers leaving New York yesterday for Europe took out in the aggre- 
gate $1,055,000 in gold, allin bars. The Canada had on board $203,000, shipped by 
Plock & Co.; the Fulda $302,000, shipped by Lazard Fréres; and the Sothnia 
$500,000 shipped by Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 50,000 by Belmont & Co. In 
addition $24,500 silver was sent out. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia,) of this datesays: “The money market is without 
substantial change. In this city call loans are quoted at three and five per cent., 
and first-class commercial paper at four and six per cent. In New York, first-class 
endorsed commercial paper is in demand. The quotations are: Sixty to ninety 
days’ endorsed bills receivable, four and four and a half per cent.; four months’ 
acceptances, four and a half and five and a quarter per cent.; and good single 
names, having four to six months to run, five and a half and six and a half per 
cent, Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at one and a half and two per 
cent all day.” 

Prices of wheat (No. 2, red,) at New York yesterday closed as follows: April 
delivery, $1.0274; May, $1.04%; June, $106%. The stock of wheat “in 
sight ” has diminished about 300,000 bushels, but it is still 30% millions of bushels, 
against 20% millions at this date in 1883. The stock of corn in sight continues 
to increase ; it is now 17 millions of bushels, against 15 millions this time last year. 

The Northern Pacific earned $200,000 during the third week of March, or 
$81.25 to the mile, as against $146,600 in the corresponding week of 1883, or 
$86.18 to the mile. 





PRUDENTLY BREAK UP YOUR COLD BY THE TIMELY USE OF DR. JAYNE’S EXPEC- 
torant, an old remedy for sore lungs and throats, and a certain curative for coughs, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING. 


Subscription, $3.00 per annum, Subscribers must notify us 
when ‘hey desire to discontinue. 

Specimen copies sent upon application, 

Advertising rates, ro cents perline, each insertion, For time 
contracts, extending a month or over, a reduction is made; 
rates furnished on application, 

A copy will be semt free to each advertiser during the con- 
tinu ince of his advertisement. 

Checks, Postal Orders, etc., should be drawn to the order 
of Howard M. Jenkins. Treasurer. 

*,* Address through post-office: ‘‘TH# American, Lock Box, 
Philade'phia.”’ 








AMUSEMENTS. 


WEEK COMMENCING MARCH a3zrst. 
ACADEMY OF TIE FINE ARTS—Germania 
Orchestra, every Thur-day, 3 P. M. 
ARCH—“A Bunch of Keys.” 
ARCH ST. OPERA-HOUSE—Mme. Marie Geis- 
tinger. 
CHESTNUT—* The Silver King.” 
OPERA-HOUSE—*« Princess Ida.” 
HAVERLY’S—* Falka. ” 
MEMORIAL HALL (FAIRMOUNT PARK)—Muse- 
um of Industrial Art. Open every day. Free. 
WALNUT—* Fedora.” 











FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 








OTTO 


Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 


SCHLEICHEK, S-HUMM & CO., 


Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - - - + = 47 Dey Street, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
GRAND : CLEARANCE : SALE. 
7 7 PIECES: OF- CARPETING 


WE have never before shown so large a variety of patterns in our bargain line. The 

very LOW PRICES, as noted below, must speedily close out these desirable goods. 
CALL NOW and secure them while they Jast. and 
prompt attention. 


75 Pieces of WILTONS at $1.70 per yard. Market value, $2.50 to hens 

150 Pieces of VELVETS at $1.30 per yard. Market value, $1.60 to $1.75. 
250 Pieces of BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS at $1.15. Choice selection of patterns. 
150 Pieces $1 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 8oc. per yard. Lower grades at lower prices. 


150 Pieces Best ExTRA SupeR ALL-Woo, INGRAINS at 75c. Alsoa few at 65c. per yard. The above 
goods are of the very best make. 


J: &+*J:* DOBSON: Manufacturers :- 


‘and - 813 : Chestnut - Street - 








Mail orders have our careful 


809° 811 Phila ° 








JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire azotized constituents 
of beef, ani is therefore the most nutritious 
extract of meat yet offered. 


This preparation, now so favorably known to the medical profession, 
differs from ordinary extracts in being combined with the soluble portions 
of good sound beef in a state of minute subdivision, and is readily assimi- 
lat he by the most feeble stomach. Its flavor surpasses all other extracts of 
beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and entcebled constitutions where a concentrated and highly nutritious food 
is required. 

3y WM. HARKNESS, F.C S., L., 

TO THE British GovekNMENT : 





ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 3y Dr. J. BAKER EDWARDS, Pu. D.,S.C., L.; F.C.S., 
ProFrssor oF CHEMISTRY AND INLAND-Revenug Foop 
ANALYst, MonTKREAL: 

I hereby certify that I have made a careful analysis of the 
proximate constituents cf Johnston’s Fluid Beef, and find it 
contains; 


I have made a very careful chemical analysis and micro- 
scopical examination © _ ohnston s Fluid Beef, and find it to 
contain in every 100 parts: 


EE or ee ere 26.14 
Albumen and gelatine,. . . . 21.81 - Salts of flesh and moisture, beef tea food. ....... 33-30 
Fibrin in a readily soluble \ Pay ae yo PP a eee 22 58 
EE a 37 ah ‘ ‘ 5 . oo OO ie ae 35-50 
Ash or mineral matter, . 14.57—100.co NS ee ee 1.70 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa. WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 
Gen. Agents for the United States. Proprietor 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


,ERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


COMPOSED OF THE N 


CROSBY.’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. It is not a 
secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 

It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 
tissue, and when taken directly forms new nerve-matter. Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 
want of proper nerve food; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 

It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N 


BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs, SEWER GAS AND MALARIA 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 


Depot for all of the most ceoeres >d and modern appliances in sanitz ary plumbing 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company a:e now open to the public for the imsp-ction and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to oon vent the es ape of sewer gas aud other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company excluce the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and w ste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, 

At the same time, the company Is not so prejudi iced in tavor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary conditix 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defecis and conditions which may exist, 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to cal! 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
mn of dwellings and buildings, which report will be 
and suggest the most effective means of 
at the offices, where every 
Pamphiets and 


O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, 3 $40¢,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

claims, 852,970 25 
Sulplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 
Sar P. WETHERILL, 
‘HOMAS R, MARIS, LLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


—Or— 


North America. 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
$3,000,000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS 
Samuel Field, 


Capital, - - - 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Weish, 
T. Charlton Henry 2 . ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, ohn A. Brown, 
William Brockie, ‘dward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A, PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E., FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 





THE FIDELITY 


Iusurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compauy of Yhiladelpbia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capita’, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every EWFLRY, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY 


DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIA 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 


The company alto RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 





GLAR-PROOF V -ULTS, at prices varying froth $15 to $75, 


according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for g10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN os GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Departmen 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 


HOTELS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILLARD ’S ‘HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Open the year round. New York beef, New York oysters, 
New York vegetables, used b 3 Willard’s. 
*G*STAPLES * Proprietor * 


HE :- ARLINGTON 


Corner of Vermont Ave. and Lafayette Square, 
(Opposite the hte House), Wasuincton, D. C. 
* ROESSLE * & - SON « Proprietors ° 
(Also proprietors or Fort Wm. Henry Hotel, Lake George.) 














R IGG ss H O US E 
Fifteenth and G Streets, WASHINGTON. 
Bay- The favorite Boston house at the capital. _ 
*C*W+SPOFFORD : Proprietor * 





2 RS ee Re Fe 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Army and navy headquarters. 

TERMs: $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 


Four iron fire-escapes. 








MARYLAND. 


FORD’ S HOTEL 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Rates reduced to suit the times. Board, $2.50 and $3.00 


per day. 
*A*+J:* FORD: Owner * anv * Proprizror * 


NE Ww YORK. 
PARK: AVENUE: HOTEL 
The only absolutely fire-proof YORK * 


Park Avenue, 32d and 33d Street, 
hotel in New York. + HENRY - CLAIR - LESSEE - 














CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. $16, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under gn ny of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
THE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc, 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wn. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








THE GIRARD 


Lire Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SukPLUS, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, Henny TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wiit1am P. Huston. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





* NEW: 
GT JAMES: HOTEL 
Broapway, Corner oF 26TH St., New York. 


European plan. Parties desiring rooms will please communi- 
cate by telegraph in advance. 


Wm. M. Connor & Co., Prop’rs. 
FIifrru ‘AVENUE:HOTEL 
FIFTH AVENUE, 
Twenty-Third to Twenty-Fourth St., opposite Madison Square. 
* NEW YORK + 
The finest hotel location in any American city. 
* HITCHCOCK * DARLING « & : CO: Proprietors - 


D. J. Sprague, Man. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 
DAMS H OUS E 


European Plan. 
WASHINGTON STREET, BosTOn, 
* HALL: &+ WHIPPLE : Proprietors - 


AR KER HOUSE 
BOSTON. 
Evropran Ptan, 
*H:D- PARKER: &:CO: 
Harvey D. Parker. J. H. Beckman. E, O. Punchard. 


H E BRUNSWICK 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, BOSTON. 
Finest Structure 1n New EnGianp. 
Kept on the American Plan. 
* BARNES: & : DUNKLEE * Proprietors - 
Amos Barnes, of Boston, John W. Dunklee, of Cincinnati. 














AMERICAN:‘HOUSE 


BOSTON. 
CrEenTRAL LocaTION b= eres TABLE, 
HENRY: B- RICE: &:CO- 


Hanover, Near Washington 4 Bsc 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONTINENTAL: HOTEL 
Leading Hotel in PHILADELPHIA, 


Corner Ninth and Chestnut Streets. 
J-E-KINGSLEY-&-CO. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
With its location, and as now furnished and improved with 


rooms, offers attractions ~— e any other hotel in this 
city. * MALTBY * Proprietor - 














VIRGINIA. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., . 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





H YGETILA : HOT EL 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

The great winter resort of the South. Terms reasonable 

‘H+ PHCEBUS >: Propriztor ° 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution ot 
‘Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
j. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B. Comecys. on. Wii1AM A, Porter. 
Aucustus Heaton. Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 


ames M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
Wiruram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


. Lrvincston Errincer. 
. P. McCutiacn. 
James L. CLacuorn, 





Wma. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- AN- IMPROVEMENT: IN- THE: RIGHT: DIRECTION - 
Is in the running-gear of carriages and wagons, brought about by a few simple improve- 


ments in the axle and box, and hub-band with oil-cup attachments, covered by United 
States patents, and known as the 


Kemble Common-Sense Axle and Box, and Improved Hub-Band and Oil-Cup. 


A fact long overlooked is that the wheel and axle of a road vehicle are machinery 
and should be so adjusted. Now, the construction of the K. C. S. when properly hung 
together with the connecting gear guarantees a perfect-working machine on the road, as 
well as in a machine shop or factory. 

The oiling device is so simple that a lady or gentleman can apply the oil without 
soiling their hands; and were these-improvements generally adopted, and one or two 
simple directions followed, such a thing as a carriage or wagon being stuck fast by a hot 
journal in the park or on the road would be almost unknown. These improvements have 
received from the city of Philadelphia the Scott legacy medal and premium, and their 
practical working on vehicles now in daily use continues to give the most satisfactory 
results. Their merits only need be seen to be appreciated, and the owners will spare 
no pains in giving full explanations, and in showing them where it can be done to all who 
will interest themselves in them. We are aware that to produce a perfect-working machine 
the parts must be made of proper materials; and this we do by using the best steel, made 
expressly for the purpose, and ‘‘ Ajax’’ anti-friction metal, thus warranting a sure, anti- 
dust, self-lubricating axle. For full particulars, address or call on: 

B. H. KEMBLE, Room 13, 831 Arcu St., PhiladelpWia. 

ISAAC. M. PRICE, Mounratn City Bank Buitpinc, Pottsville, Pa. 

DAILEY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 138 Coat Sr., Pottsville, Pa. 


N. B.—These goods wili be made to order at short notice; also, orders taken to build any style of vehicle with these 
improvements at reasonable prices. 

















THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11. 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO- 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 

The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
_ MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
© work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 


” Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














William (. Newport & Co., 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 


HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZERS 


Their REcTIFIED PHOSPHATE ranks the market, 
according to the last report of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Agriculture, the valuation found in it being 
$45.64 per ton. . 

It is great for grass, grain and veget bles. 


Manufacturers 
+ Of sees 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, | 


Quality Considered. 


OFFICE : 





Every 
Description. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
POSITION. 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
fort. Everything to an ex- 
act science. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Goods 
shipped to any address, C. O. D. 
Send stamp for illustrated cir- 
cular; quote Tag AMERICAN. 


READING rossTsos Address, 
THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. CO, 
66: Broapway, N. Y. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
Steam- Power 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Stationers, 
Sin, Printers, 














| THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 





FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. Pempegrto:; Morris, Witu1aM B, Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLarks, WS L. CLaGHnorn, 
Cuarces F. Hasectine, . O. Horstmann, 
—_ SARTAIN, Repwoop F. Warner, 
VirtiaAM S. Baker, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Barro. 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 


For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


ART—DECORATIONS. 





Sovereigns. 


We Americans are sovereigns in 
our own right. Anybody who is 
anybody is bound to a busy brother- 

. hood of business. You dress more 
for the street than the salon, and to 
meet the daily needs of noble “ sov- 
ereigns” our tables are piled high 
with business suits in mixtures, pin- 
stripes, fine plaids and over-plaids of 
newest designs, many of them from 
our clever English cousins. They’re 
well worth a visit, if only to get 
posted in the coming styles. 


Joun WanamakeER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing. 


$18, 820 and 822 Cuestnut Strezr. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 


ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 





17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 





Bee Gluck 


THE BEST sc COMMERCIAL USE. 


Sold to consumers by all stationers ; to the dealers by the 
proprietors, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 








2) &23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Over 1, acres ivation, s 
ora set ea eer eae with 
a yt and directions for culture, in an 





ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, 10 A. M., to insure in- 
sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 





DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





THE NEW DECORATION FOR 
Walls, Ceilings, Art Objects. 

‘ Indestructible and imperishable. 

IN SOLID RELIEF. 
The most perfect and beautiful of 
all decorations. High-art designs 
by eminent designers. Water- 
proof, Can be washed. Sure pro- 
tection from damp walls. Sold in 
rolls. As easy to hang as wall paper. 


The Decoration of Lincrusta-Walton, a New 
Branch of Decorative Art. 


SOLD BY ALL DECORATORS AND ART DEALERS. 
Price quite moderate. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Now in general use in public buildings, churches, 

ces, and the homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF Fiwe WALL-PAPERS, 
NEW YORK. 








Sole agents for the United States. 





OPINION OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS. 


JAMES Renwick, Esg., New York: 

“‘T have carefully examined the material called Lincrusta- 
Walton, and consider it the most valuable material for archi- 
tectural and decorative purposes which has ever been invented. 
I cannot say too much in recommendation of it.’’ 


Ricuarp M. Hunt, Esg., New York: 

“A most valuable material for wall decoration, Its many 
advantages, not the least of which is its comparative cheapness, 
I doubt not will recommend it to all interested in interior 
decoration.” 





Something . (jreatly . Needed 


. Convenient . and . Handsome . 


A* CLOTHES: TREE 


Home, Office, Store and 
Public Buildings. 


It is made six feet high, in Mahog- 
any and Ebony, for $10. Walnut 
and Ash, for ¢9. With rosewood, 
brass or plated hooks. Call and 
see them. 


*F* LOUIS: ALLEN - 





» Manufacturer * 
-* 1406 ‘CHESTNUT : STREET *. 
* PHILADELPHIA - 
H. TEUBNER, 
DEALER IN 


Oil Paintings, Engravings 


And Other Works of Art. 





RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own processs. 
Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 





Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions 
200 South Eleventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








wns & Ch t by: 
oe crs 


THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 








% » 
te, Shy, aw 
ang 3? 
Market, Eight) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Darlington, spaces AND 
MPORTERS. 
Runk General Dry Goods for 
& Co. Ladies’ Wear, 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves. 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
The Lowest Ir: ce. 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 

J OHN Gavi, WEARING Ap- 

’ PAREL and HovseE- 

W ANAMAKER S KeEerinc  APPpornt- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

STORE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum- 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mae We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


application. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 











&c., &c., &c. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MAD: TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RAcE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FINE ARTS== 


——aNnp— 


== MIRRORS. 














MSCLEES, 


1417 Cuestnut Street, 
ABOVE BROAD. 
Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 





